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Famous for its big potato and big “hello” 





DINE ON a |6-ounce “Great Big” baked 
potato from Washington! ... mountain 
trout from the Rockies! ... sirloin from 
Montana! By featuring specialties of the 
region it serves, Northern Pacifie’s North 
Coast Limited is world famous for its food. 


Now look at the next sreat step in railroading! 





RAILROAD FREIGHT service already has 
been sharply improved by mechanized 
handling and better terminals. Now it’s 


about to be revolutionized!” Roller Freight” 


—freight cars on Timken” roller bearings 
instead of friction bearings —is under way! 





AMERICA’S DEFENSE is closely linked with 
her freight hauling capacity. “Roller 
Freight” will make more cars available 
through higher speeds, less time out for 
repairs. With “Roller Freight’, one road 
has cut running time of a livestock run 
50%, increased its business 30%. 


Watch the railroads Go...on LLM 


HAVE FUN! You'll find the Northwest's 
special brand of friendliness reflected in 
the spirit of the train crew. You'll meet 
new friends in the observation-lounge, 
enjoy with them the majestic mountain 
scenery between Chicago and the Pacific. 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” will vive the railroads 
a powerful sales story in going after 
tomorrow’s freight business. Less damage 
to lading. On-time delivery. “Hot box” 
delays practically eliminated. More cars 
available. Full-length trains in winter. 


COST NOW LOWER! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken bear- 
ings for freight cars cost 20% less than 
applications of five years ago. And they 
soon pay for themselves. Other products 
of the Timken Company: alloy steels 
and tubing, removable rock bits. 


THADE-MARE £16. U.S PAL OF 


MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME! There’ 
stretching space for six-footers-plus in 
the reclining coach seats and _ private 
rooms. Streamliners like the North Coast 
Limited were made practical by roller 


bearings. Coming next: “Roller Freight”! 


SAVINGS for the railroads is another 
“Roller Freight” advantage. Timken 
bearings need 90% fewer man-hours for 
terminal inspection. They cut. starting 
resistance 88% to make possible smoother 
starts, fewer damage claims. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST -3) LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —§)- 


Copr. 1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 0 
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KEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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Its 3Y%-million families are screened for the BUY on their minds! 


I' MAY surprise you to know where 
Better Homes & Gardens stands on 
the circulation ladder. It has one of 
the three biggest man-woman circu- 
lations in America. 


But you’re in for an even bigger sur- 
prise when you weigh the quality as 
well as the quantity of this big BH&G 
audience. There’s literally nothing 
like it. It’s an audience of 314-million 
better-income families—screened for 


the BUY on their minds. 


Yes, BH&G has built a selected multi- 
million market, entirely by tempting 
readers with new ways—new things— 
to make them happier, their lives 
more complete! 


Between the covers of BH&G, there 
is no fiction, no sensationalism, no 
general news. Result: time-killers, 


diversion-seekers, are screened out. 
Those left are the BUY-minded! 

BH&G’s multimillions—husbands and 
wives together—shop its pages, 


avidly. They’ve elected BH&G 


as their guide and counselor * A) 
solely to help them decide when We 


to buy what—and where! 


So, if you’d like to reach a big, 
multimillion audience, screened 


for BUY -mindedness — and buy- 
ABILITY —just ask for all the facts 
about BH&G’s 3!4-million selected, 


better-income families! 

















Warm-up. There is no such thing as a 
gentle political campaign . . . But there 
were signs last week that 1952’s presi- 
dential race—already under way—would 
be one of the roughest in history. 

In a speech that was frankly political, 
President Truman gave the voters an 
idea of what he expects Republi- 
cans, he said, are getting ready to spend 
an “enormous slush fund” in a campaign 
of “lies and smears” . “I venture to 
predict,” he went on, “that there is going 
to be more money spent in trying to de- 
feat the Democratic Party next year 
than has ever before been spent in any 
election in the history of this republic.” 

No sooner were the words in print 
than the Republicans had a reply ... 
Said Republican National Chairman Guy 
George Gabrielson: 

“If Mr. Truman is interested in facts 
... he will discover that in 1950 his par- 
ty’s three national committees spent a 
total of $2,066,372.50, against $1,444,- 
894.77 spent by the comparable com- 
mittees of the Republican Party.” 


Ground rules. Other people were think- 
ing of the political contest that lies 
ahead in 1952 Senator Monroney 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, thought Congress 
should hurry and tighten election laws, 
make new rules to avert what may be 
“one of the dirtiest campaigns in years.” 

The Senator, chairman of a subcom- 
mittee that investigated 1950 elections, 
will have a bill ready when Congress 
meets .. . He wants a curb on scurrilous 
campaign literature restrictions on 
the use of trick photographs that make a 
candidate appear what he isn’t . . . and 
a double check on campaign contribu- 
tions . . . He would make “more realis- 
tic” the law limiting political parties to a 
campaign fund of 3 million dollars each 
in presidential-election years. 


Sound, not action. There were few 
members of Congress who were willing 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


to predict a change in the election laws 
before election day, however . . . For 
that matter, nobody expected the next 
session to do much of anything but talk. 

There was talk last week of another 
tax bill, of revisions in foreign aid, of 


new control legislation . . . But, actually, 
congressional leaders Were preparing 
no program for their colleagues .. . 
In an election year, everything Congress 
does becomes a part of the campaign, so 
the tendency is to postpone important 
decisions until the votes are counted... 
If past election years serve as a model, 
Congress in 1952 will be occupied with 
oratory, not action. 


Glossary. The name, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, has been telescoped by 
most Americans into the simple nick- 
name, “Ike”... But, in the official lan- 
guage of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the General is recognized by 
either of two jaw-cracking titles—the sim- 
pler of which is “Saceur” (Supreme Al- 
lied Commander. Europe). 

This information appeared last week 
in the New York Times . . . The news- 
paper reviewed a “restricted” NATO 
document that showed, among other 
things, that Washington’s habit of identi- 
fying everything by its initials had spread 
to international affairs . In official 
documents, for example: 

CINCEUS—is Ike’s other title, “Com- 
mander-in-Chief, European Command, 
ag 

WUDO-means “Western Union De- 
fense Organization.” 

MRS—means “Military Representative 
accredited to the standing group.” 

SUSREP-NADPE — means “Senior 
United States Representative, North At- 
lantic Defense Production Board.” 

MD-—means “ministerial directive.” 

The only thing more puzzling than 
the initials themselves was the reason 
for marking them “restricted” in the first 
place. 
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How many people does it take 


to produce 4 steak ? 


When you plank the cash on the coun- 1. The cowboy or range hand who 11. The blacksmith who shoes the horses 
) i g 
OE Ree Sree looks after the cattle. and repairs ranch machinery. 

= a sad 2. The banker who finances land, herd 12. The airplane pilot whosprays ranges 
represent your own pay for the part vou and equipment. and fields, destroying pests. 


13. The lumberman who provides the 
wood for corrals and barns and pens. 

14. The windmiller who makes the ma- 
chinery that keeps man-made ranch 
water holes working. 

15. The feeder who takes lean range cat- 


played in getting that steak to your 3. The chemist who makes insecticides, 
b1 serums and fertilizers. 

table. 4. The oil refiner who provides the fuel 
for the power machinery so many 


We'll make ourselves clear. piel ace, tt 


It takes a lot of people to help pro- 5. pom —— w ~ oo ides a “— tle and puts about 25% more beef on 
ie : : ee itude of items, from fencing an them by intensive feeding. 
duce that steak in this mid-20th-cen- branding irons to filing cabinets. i 7 “ahashaukeat 


tury economy of ours. who furnish 16. The truck driver tle to market 
d i 6: eatin some of the by- 17. The railroader and meat to 
The people we’ve put in the picture : — products used you. 
Die for 3 7. Thesugar refiner to make the 18. The stockyards man who provides 
ove, for instance. And many, many + Vem aaah ep Si “senan tek aml tes teaeeenedl 
others. Thouzh you may not realize it i with which and the commission man who is 
Zaaikt : vinous 9. The flour miller ranchers and sales agent for the producer. 
some product you, yourself, help make feeders supple- 19. The meat packer who processes and 
: ’ t grass. distributes the beef 
or sell or service may play a part in re rshcegpaniass ine Ngaa ripe 
Ba 7 Pr. SP 10. The veterinary who looks after the 20. The retailer who is the final link he- 
producing steaks. health of the cattle. tween all these people... and you. 





American Meat Institute Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 





How SINCLAIR Zeps 


a, ew Car OWNERS 





{= of new cars, and older automobiles too 
—36,000,000 are on the road in 1951—are finding 


out that one of their deadliest enemies is rust. 


This red devil, which gets into gasoline station 
fuel pumps as well as the entire fuel system of 
your car when moist air in the fuel tank con- 
denses, does costly damage to the tank, carbu- 
retor, fuel pump and other vital car parts. 
Sinclair found the way to “beat the devil” when 
it developed RD-119, the amazing new gasoline 
ingredient that covers metal surfaces with an in- 
visible rust-proof coating. An exclusive Sinclair 


discovery, RD-119 provides superlative anti-rust 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e¢ 600 


Beat the Devil © 


protection when added to gasoline and other 
petroleum fuels. 

RD-119® is now standard in Sinclair gasoline 
—to protect both new and old cars from power- 
stealing rust. It is another outstanding result of 
Sinclair’s progressive research and another in the 
growing list of reasons why Sinclair is... “a great 


. . ” 
name in oil. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Newsgran Washington, D. C. 


To give you some perspective on the outlook for business: 


defense is to reach 41.1 billion. In 1952, defense will cost 62.6 billion. 





That is set. Money is available, plans are laid. There'll be no cutbacks. 


To put it another way, in terms of total government spending, at all 
levels, federal, State, and local: 
Last year, governments spent 40.1 billions for goods and services. 





second half of that year, will decline moderately. 
Arms spending is scheduled to taper off after mid-1953. 





What you come up with is this assured prospect: 





record highs. Demand for goods will be high, prices firm. 





any substantial sort is not now in sight. Stability, a balanced situation, 
probably will be present to a rather high degree over the 18 months ahead. 


Disarmament, in any important degree, is a highly improbable prospect. 

Rearmament, instead, is to be a dominant business factor for years to 
Arms cost, after 1955, is likely to level off near 40 billions a year. 

Arms, as far as now can be foreseen, will be big business. 

Senator Taft talks of a 65 to 75-billion-dollar federal budget, about 
billion for arms. Eisenhower would be on the side of higher arms budgets. 
Truman is planning a budget that may reach 90 billion. Congress will trim 

Any way you figure it, there is no prospect of a drastic cut in arms. 











Arms output is small to date. Weapons are lacking for U.S. troops at 
for Allied troops in Europe. Arms production will rise during 1952 to sub- 
stantial levels, but won't fill pipe lines and provide the solid strength f 
Showdown with Russia. That strength is scheduled for 1953 or 1954. 








Peace, short of a showdown, is not in sight. 
Truce in Korea, if one comes, will be an unstable truce. 
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In 1950, defense outlays were 18.8 billion dollars. In 1951, spending for 


Dollar flow for defense next year is to be 20 billions above this year. 


At present, governments are spending at a rate of 68.2 billions a year. 
Next year, spending rate for goods and services will reach 90 billions. 
In 1953, if war is avoided, government spending will level out and, in the 


High-level activity for 18 more months at least. That's almost certain. 
Business will be good. Jobs will be plentiful. Incomes will be at new 


Inflation will continue as the dominant pressure into 1953. Deflation of 


come. 


40 


that. 


home, 


ora 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A cease-fire, if and when it is arranged, will be an uneasy one, backed by 
big armaments. U.S. troops will not be recalled from Korea. 

Settlement in Korea, with any hope of permanence, is not in sight. 

Negotiations toward settlement, if a truce is arranged, will be endless. 
Meanwhile, both Communist and U.N. forces will be maintained in strength. 











U.S. officials in Europe again are finding that friends cost money. 

France is pictured as in dire straits, urgently in need of dollars. 

Germany, being brought into the Atlantic Pact, will need more aid. 

Britain, too, is in line for further assistance from the U.S. 

U.S. has little choice but to respond to appeals for aid. Chance that 
Russia can be trusted any time in the foreSeeable future is not bright. So U.S. 
must continue to shoulder most of the burdens of rearmament. Strength in 
Europe, however, can be expected to tilt gradually in favor of the U.S. 





Senator Taft is forging ahead of rivals for the Republican nomination. 

Taft campaign, vigorously under way, is making gains in East, Midwest. 

Eisenhower backers, at the moment, are having an uphill fight. 

Taft's chances are improved by dissension in the Democratic Party. Old- 
line Republicans favor Taft over Eisenhower, would be inclined to nominate the 
Ohioan if they think victory is assured. Split among Democrats brightens the 
Republicans' prospects, whoever the nominee is. 














President Truman, whether a candidate or not, intends to keep control of 
his party if he can. His speech to Democratic women makes that clear. 

Opinion grows that Mr. Truman will not himself be the candidate. That 
opinion is being shared by more and more Democratic members of Congress. 

Democratic problem, however, is to name a successor to Mr. Truman. 

Eisenhower appeals to the Democrats, too. But it is in the Republican 
Party that the General's campaign is being pressed. 











Guaranteed annual wage isn't something employers need to get excited about 
--at least not now. Unions probably will settle for a wage boost. 

Wage guarantees are chiefly talking points at the present time. 

Workers, actually, are not too interested in guaranteed wages at the 
moment. Most of them are working the year around anyway right now. 

More cash in pay checks is what appeals to workers today. 











Steelworkers, now talking guaranteed wages, are not likely to get them. 

Steel-wage settlement is expected by both unions and managements to be 
Settled, finally, by the Government's Wage Stabilization Board. 

Government almost certainly will duck the issue of wage guarantees. 

What you can expect, though, is a wage raise for steelworkers that will set 
a national wage pattern. That means higher costs and higher prices. 








Money and credit powers of Federal Reserve Board are under study again. 

Independence of FRB is to be questioned again by a House Committee under 
Representative Dwight Patman of Texas. He's always opposed the Board. 

Bankers and businessmen are rallying to the Board's support. They don't 
want the Treasury to have any more influence on money policy than it has now. 
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() What was Thomas Jefferson’s 
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He brought brewers to this country 
because he wanted beer to 
become popular here. 





Like many of our Founding Fathers, 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, regarded beer as a 
beverage of moderation. Speaking of beer, 
Jefferson once wrote, “I wish to see this 
beverage become common.” Toward this 
end, he brought brewers from Bohemia to 
teach Americans the art of brewing. 


Jefferson’s wish was fulfilled—for this 


beverage of moderation is now served in 
about two out of every three homes in 
America. 

More about the economic, social and 
historical role of beer is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States 


Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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United States Brewers Foundation...chartered 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 





Taft Sees Swing His Way . . . Britain's Arms Drive 
Lags Behind That of ‘39. . . Stalin Jealous of Mao? 


Senator Robert A. Taft detects a 
band-wagon movement toward his 
campaign for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. His supporters 
note that a number of Republican 
leaders once in the Dewey or Stassen 
camps now are supporting Taft. 


x k *& 


President Truman’s warning to Re- 
publicans against making foreign pol- 
icy an issue in the campaign 1s seen 
by some Democrats as a White House 
attempt to needle the Republicans 
into nominating Mr. Taft. The Presi- 
dent still seems to think the Ohio 
Senator would be the easiest Repub- 
lican candidate to defeat. 


x KK * 


Mr. Truman’s only hope of uniting 
the Democratic Party in the next 
campaign is not to be a candidate 
himself. Southern revolt against Mr. 
Truman’s leadership has gone so far 
that a substantial number of Southern 
leaders will bolt the party rather than 
support the President. 


x * * 


Recent inclination of Mr. Truman to 
discharge officials suspected of wrong- 
doing stems from field reports that 
voters are genuinely disturbed over 
evidence of corruption in Washing- 
ton. The President once thought that 
such disclosures did not cause much 
stir among the people. 


x * * 


Republican statisticians are telling 
party leaders that, on a basis of fig- 
ures, the Republican Party has a 
harder uphill fight to win the 1952 
presidential election than the figures 
indicated before 1948. The party has 
solid control of fewer States now than 
it had then. 


x * *& 


The President's annual messages, to 
be delivered to Congress in January, 
are expected to sound like campaign 
documents. Insiders report that they 
will stress “peace abroad and pros- 


Whispers 


perity at home.’ That will become 
the Democratic slogan for elections. 


x * * 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal attitude toward the Presidency 
will be made definitely clear in Janu- 
ary. His name is to be entered in the 
New Hampshire primary, and names 
so entered must be withdrawn within 
10 days or they stay on the ballot. 
The General is expected either to an- 
nounce his candidacy openly, or, by 
silence, consent to his campaign being 
pushed. 


xk * 


Bruno Pontecorvo, the atomic scien- 
tist who skipped out of Britain by 
way of Sweden, is known to be doing 
a job of special importance for Soviet 
Russia. He is in charge of an atomic 
plant in Sinkiang, a Northwestern 
Chinese province adjacent to Russia. 
The plant is directed and controlled 
by Russians. 


x kk 


Premier Stalin of Russia, according 
to British diplomats, is becoming 
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jealous of Communist Gen. Mao Tx. 
tung of China. They cite as evidenc 
the fact that speeches by Moscow big 
shots refer quite freely to Korea by 
recently have ignored China’s rok 
there. 


x * * 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill j 
discovering that Britain’s rearma 
ment drive is not really as large as it 
was in 1939, when World War |] 
broke out. British munitions plants 
today employ 600,000 fewer worker 
than in 1939. 


x k * 


Top British economists are saying 
that the only hope of solving Britain’ 
long-term problem is for raw-mate- 
rial prices to decline on world mz 
kets, so that Britain may buy he 
materials cheaply and sell her prot. 
ucts dearly. 


x *k * 


Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is stil 
suspect to Italy. Italian officials keep 
telling U.S. diplomats that Tito is 
dyed-in-the-wool Communist who 
will sell the U.S. and its allies dovn 
the river at the first opportunity. 


x wk * 


Richard Searles, new Under Sect: 





tary of Interior, may tip the balant 
in favor of Arizona in that States 
dispute with California over Colt: 
rado River water. Mr. Searles wa 
supported by Arizona Democrats. Hi 
predecessor, William E. Warne, is4 
former resident of California. 


x kk 


Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secreta! 
of Defense, often creates ructions' 
the Pentagon by off-the-cuff remati 
The latest occasion was when she # 
nounced overseas that there would 
a new rotation policy for the arm 
services soon. Generals and admité 
knew nothing about it, later fous 
that the policy applied only to" 
Army and already was in effect," 
formally. 
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Wherever they handle food 


youre sure to find Stainless Steel 


OU’LL encounter stainless steel before you 

even get inside many a restaurant these days 
—on the marquee, building-front, sign or show 
window. There’s a lot more in the dining-room— 
on the tables, the serving-stands, and in decora- 
tive notes. And back in the kitchens there’s a 
veritable blaze of shining stainless steel ... uten- 
sils, cabinets, work surfaces, ovens, mixers, walk- 
inrefrigerators, washing machines—almost every- 
thing you see, everywhere you look. 

Now, why? Because the chefs like it? Yes, partly. 
But mostly because restaurant and hotel men 
and food processors are good businessmen—and 
Allegheny Metal is good business! No metal com- 
mercially available today is as hard, strong and 
resistant to corrosion, heat and wear as stainless 
steel. No other metal cleans as easily, quickly and 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 





cheaply, or gives as lasting service in the long run. 

Those are values that make Allegheny Metal 
a vital material for many other essential uses 
beside the food industry. @ We’re continuing to 
spend many millions of dollars to increase our 
production; but in addition, let us help you to 
find ways of using stainless steel more advan- 
tageously, and make the supply go farther. 

a ae a oe 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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TIME-TESTED 
STAINLESS sTEE 











By refrigerating “‘hot-spots’”— 


FRIGIDAIRE CAN HELP YOU 
IMPROVE PRODUCTS AND PROFITS! 


From chilling soap to guarding precision bearings—there’s almost no limit 
to the ways Frigidaire Refrigeration can speed production, cut waste, improve 
quality! Whatever the job, Frigidaire can do it. And Frigidaire is your wisest 
choice. You’re sure to get just-right equipment from the big Frigidaire line 
of commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products—largest in the 
industry. And Frigidaire’s years of pioneering leadership are your guarantee 
of unbeatable quality —of long, trouble-free operation. 





Ends precision gauging troubles! Gaug- 
ing of precision ball bearings was delayed 
when a circulating pump raised the 
temperature of an oil bath, causing 
bearings to expand. A Frigidaire installa- 
tion now keeps the oil at proper coolness 
for accurate gauging—eliminating a 
costly lag in production flow. 





Keeps grinder in full-time operation! 
Coolant temperature in this precision 
grinder used to rise as high as 200°— 
forcing frequent shutdowns and drain- 
ing. Now Frigidaire Refrigeration main- 
tains a constant 65°—has stopped losses 
in production time and in extra labor. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 


or discontinue models, without notice, 











Slashes soap production time! A large 
soap producer used to take three weeks 
to make perfectly clear liquid soap, 
Now, with Frigidaire Refrigeration 
cooling the soap, it takes 24 hours! And 
removing no-longer-needed curing and 
storage tanks has freed valuable space, 








Insures faster welding — stronger welds! 


No weak, pitted spot-welds here! No 
time wasted by sticking electrodes! 
A Frigidaire cooling system keeps the 
welding tips at the right temperature 
for fast, clean welds — eliminates 
alloying between tips and work. 
Cooling the electrodes also reduces 
wear on the tips—saves changeover 
time and money, too. 

If unwanted heat is costing you 


money, Frigidaire can help you find 
an efficient, economical answer to 
the problem. See your dependable 
Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or Fac- 
tory Branch. Look in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book, under “Refrig: 
eration Equipment.” Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 
(Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FREE! Send for booklet “Frigidaire Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment for the Manufacturing and Processing Industries.” 


FRIGIDAIRE #6” 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products and Offices 
Laboratories « Processing ¢ Precision Assembly ¢ Storage Areas 


Plant Lunchrooms ¢ Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 
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WHAT REALLY 
GOES ON IN KOREA 


600,000 Allies vs. 800,000 Communists 


Behind all the talk in Korea— 

Communists, in the air, are 
building up fast. They now have 
abig power’ air force to match 
against the Allies. 

They are far from beaten on 
the ground. Despite tremendous 
losses, Communist armies still 
outnumber U. N. forces. 

U.S. strategy of “limited war’ 
is getting its biggest test. If it 
doesn't work, a spreading war is 
in prospect. 

What’s being done now to apply the 
pressure needed to get an agreement 
on remaining issues in Korea is far 
from clear to most Americans. 

Questions are being raised on all sides 
about whether U.S. is really trying, 
whether the costly assaults on one 
“Heartbreak Ridge” after another get any 
results, whether U. S. forces actually have 
the strength to do the job. 





Whether war can end by negotiation 
in the near future depends, to a large 
extent, on the answers to these and re- 
lated questions about what is actually 
going on in Korea. A careful survey 
shows action along these lines: 

Pressure being applied on the Com- 
munists at this time is that of “Opera- 
tion Killer.” Its sole aim is to kill Chi- 
nese troops, in the hope that big losses 
will encourage the Communists to be 
reasonable in negotiating. 

How effective that type of pressure 
is, nobody yet knows for sure. But Com- 
munist losses to date have been enor- 
mous, an estimated 1.4 million casualties 
in 16 months. The guess is that there are 
800,000 Communist troops in Korea 
now, so that, mathematically at least, 
the Chinese face extermination of their 
best armies if they permit war to go on 
for many more months. 

On the ground, that pressure tactic 
is being carried out more and more by 
the U.S. “second team.” Rotation is tak- 
ing most of the first team, with replace- 
ments filling the ranks. Efficiency has 
not changed noticeably, however. 

Relative strength of the U.S. ground 





TRUCE TENT AT PANMUNJOM WHERE U. N. AND COMMUNIST NEGOTIATORS MEET 


team, moreover, is rising as attrition cuts 
into Chinese ranks. Communist armies, 
with about 800,000 men in all, now 
face about 600,000 Allied troops—350,- 
000 of them U.N. and 250,000 South 
Koreans. 

In the air, the pressure trend is the 
other way. U.S. planes, causing great 
damage in Communist rear areas, now 
are in danger of losing air superiority. 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, reports Communist jets are pos- 
ing a “serious” threat to U.S. control of 
the air over North Korea. 

Enemy aircraft have not yet gained 
that control, but they are gradually be- 
ing increased in number. General Van- 
denberg’s guess is that the Communist 
Air Force now has expanded to 1,500 
planes, about 600 of them jets, another 
800 of them two-engine bombers. 

Cost of this pressure strategy, on land 
and in the air, is high. It is running at 
about 2,000 U.S. casualties a week. The 
dollar cost at this time is at an annual 
rate of about 5 billions. 

Results, in spite of this high cost, are 
hard to find. In territory, the net gain is 
virtually nil. The front lines are just a 


be. 
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. . . some disagreements seem too deep for compromise 
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—Dept. of Defense 


U.S. PLANS TO BUILD UP SOUTH KOREA’S ARMY 
. and that means no withdrawal for a year or two 


On = — 
AN EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS IS FAVORED BY THE U.N. 
. . . but the enemy is reluctant to give up its hostages 
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few miles from where they were when 
war began in mid-1950. 

The big question is whether “Operation 
Killer,” regardless of cost and _ results, 
can generate enough pressure on the 
Communists now to force an agreement. 
U.N. officials hope so, but, if not, some. 
thing else may have to be tried. 

What U.N. forces can do, if neces. 
sary, is getting some intensive study be. 
hind the scenes as a result. The next few 
weeks will tell whether more pressure js 
required. Angry demands for more drastic 
action, meanwhile, are spreading as a 
result of reports of thousands of U.S. 
prisoners massacred by Chinese troops. 
Questions about just what steps the U.N, 
can take are rising from all sides. 

Why not use the bomb? That's the 
most common question. Drop enougli 
atom bombs on the Red troop concen. 
trations and you'll wipe them all out, 
and save American lives in the process, 
But top Air Force officials insist that 
conventional bombs are just as effective 
against troops in mountainous Korea as 
the type of atom bombs this country has 
available now. Most of the top Army 
officers agree, pointing out that Chinese 
troops almost never concentrate in large 
numbers. 

How about bombing out Manchuria? 
That’s being considered. There is some 
question about how effective it would 
be in cutting off Communist supplies. 
But General Vandenberg states that U.S. 
never can win the Korean air war with- 
out attacking Communist air bases in 
Manchuria. 

“The surest and most economical wa) 
of establishing air supremacy,” General 
Vandenberg told a news conference, ‘i 
to shatter an enemy air force on the 
ground—to destroy systematically the 
bases from which his aircraft operate, to- 
gether with ground facilities that make it 
possible for them to operate, and the fac- 
tories that provide a flow of replacements 
for his air force in being. 

“Under the ground rules established 
at the outset of the Korean war, it is ir 
possible for us to gain air supremacy ove! 
the Chinese Communist Air Force under 
the classical definition. We, on our site, 
for reasons that we all understand, have 
followed a policy of not- attacking the 
strongholds of enemy power direct! 
across the Yalu. 

“And the enemy, for his part, for ree 
sons best known to hiniself, has so fat 
refrained from attacking our air bases 
Given these circumstances, anything like 
a final decision in the air in the form 
true supremacy has been manifestly it 
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possible.” (See full text on page 16.) 
Destruction of Communist air bases 
the Manchurian side of the Yalu Rive 
was part of the strategy Gen. Dough 
MacArthur favored to win the war. 
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Another “Inchon” landing—how 
vhen — bout that? It could be done. But it 
might be highly risky, with a large re- 
ation § serve of Communist troops in Manchuria 
sults, | and with the few logical landing spots 
the strongly defended. 

nent. How about an airborne landing? 
ome- — That could be done, too, to cut off the 
bulk of Communist troops in Korea. 
eces- F Coupled with amphibious landings and 
y bee — an all-out frontal assault, it might wreck 
t few | the Communist army there. But the cost 
ure is § jn casualties certainly would be _ high, 
rastic | bigger forces might be needed, and a 
as a —f simultaneous attack on forces in Man- 
U.S. § churia might be required. This type of 
‘oops. fF offensive is being studied, but U.N. offi- 
U.N. fF cers hope they won't have to use it. 
What is really going on involves 
’s the | more than meets the eye. A look behind 
nough — the bickering at Panmunjom shows 



























































ncen- § where the true pressures are being ex- 
| out, § erted, where the true conflict lies. 

‘ocess, War, actually, is not to end until one 
| that ff side or the other, under pressure, re- 


ective § verses decisions now firmly made. These 
rea & ff decisions deal with issues not even dis- 
ry has | cussed in five months of truce talks. 

Army Fighting will go on until those new is- 
hinese § sues are settled, despite talk of a prior 
large ff cease-fire. That is made clear now by 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway. Only by pres- 
nuria? § sure of combat will decisions, now made, 
; some § be reversed and agreement reached. 
would The big issues really holding up war’s 
pplies. § end turn out to be these: 

t U.S. A guarantee that war, once stopped, 
; with J would not be resumed, is the major issue. 
ses i | The U.S. decision, already made, is that 
nothing short of free inspection of Com- 
al way § munist-held North Korea by neutral 
peneral J teams will provide that guarantee. The 
ice, “is J Communist decision, equally firm, is to 
on the § veto any such inspection system. 

ly the § A withdrawal of troops after cease- 
ate, t- f fire is the other big issue. The decision 
make it § has been made by U.S. not to withdraw 
the fac: troops from Korea for at least a year or 
ements § two, in order to train an effective South 
Korean defense force. The Communist 
lished f decision, announced by Russia, is to re- 
it is i quire withdrawal of all “foreign” troops 
cy over ff within three months after shooting stops. 
e under f An exchange of prisoners also re- 
ur side, § mains to be settled. But there is no basic 
d, have § conflict here, only reluctance on the part 
ing the of Communists to release hostages who 
directly ‘an be used in bargaining for terms. 

It is, instead, the matter of inspection 
for ree § id withdrawal of troops that holds up 
5 so fat hopes for a negotiated peace, at this 
r bases. § “me. Behind these issues lies the bigger 
ring like § 4uestion of whether Communist planners 
form 0 § yet ready to end the fighting. The 
.stly im ff "ext few weeks, when the big issues of 
16.) ‘negotiated peace come to a head, will . 
bases 0! § ll whether the present strategy in Korea ais 
lu Rive f 88 worked, or whether a new and big- FOUR MORE AMERICAN DEAD COME HOME 


Douglas f St war is ahead. The cost to date: 100,000 U.S. casualties 
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ONE MORE COMMUNIST ATROCITY IS DISCOVERED 
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WHERE ALIEN PROPERTY GOES 


Valuable Businesses Await Highest Bidders 


Running German and Japa- 
nese businesses seized in World 
War Il is a vast, often profitable 
enterprise for the U. S. 

Royalties on songs, books, 
movies are only part of it. Alien 
Property Office handles every- 
thing from film to old shoes. 

Main task is to liquidate, sell 
off enemy holdings. But what re- 
mains still adds up to millions 
of dollars in property. 


The handling of alien property, a 
vast but little-known Government 
operation, is beginning to catch the 
public eye. 

A German cosmetics firm is sold for 
$126,500 by the U.S. Government to a 
Californian who was the highest of 11 
bidders. A paper corporation is disposed 
of on the basis of sealed bids plus sell- 
ing expenses. A chemical company is 
knocked down at auction after bidders 
push the price into the millions. 

All these firms are part of hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of enemy 
property in this country that was seized 
in wartime and afterward. Most of it be- 
longed to the governments or citizens of 
Germany and Japan. It runs all the way 
from big, profitable business enterprises 
down to Shinto temples, ship models, 
memberships in country clubs. 

For 10 vears the Government has 
been seizing and selling without attract- 
ing any great, general attention. Yet the 
alien-property program, as it appears 
from the chart on this page, turns out to 
be at least a half-billion-dollar operation. 

Property worth that much to the Gov- 
ernment is passing through the hands of 
the Alien Property Office in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This property is in the 
form of business interests, estates and 
trusts, real and personal property and 
royalties. In addition, the U.S. has 
taken over some 500 trade-marks, 43,000 
patents and 500,000 copyrights. No 
monetary value can be put on these, 
but products worth hundreds of millions 
have been produced under the patents 
alone, mainly on a nonexclusive, royalty- 
free basis. 

What the Government seized was the 
share of the property owned by enemy 


14 


aliens—in some instances an_ entire 
company, in others only a part. The U.S. 
share of items to which price tags could 
be attached was valued at 384 million 
dollars at the time of seizure. 

Some property increased in value and 
earned money after it was seized. That 
raised the value of property to be dis- 
posed of by the United States to 505 
million dollars. 

The big job was to convert as much 
of the assets to cash as quickly as possi- 
ble without sacrificing valuable property 
for a song. Much of the job has been 
done. All the APO has left is 198.3 mil- 
lion dollars in property and 97.3 million 
in cash that came from sales, liquida- 
tions and income from properties. That 
adds up to 295.6 million of the 505 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Disposing of Alien Property: 
Half-Billion-Dollar Operation 





$505 
MILLION 





..- in Businesses, 


U.S. Took Over 
Cash, Land, etc. 


This Much... 








$295.6 
$209.4 
MILLION 
This Much Property § This Much Remains 
Has Been (including $97.3 
Disposed of million in cash) 


Source: Alien Property Office 


@ 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


The remaining 209.4 millions has been 
disposed of in various ways, chiefly hy 
selling or liquidating property and using 
the money obtained to pay such things 
as claims, APO administrative expenses 
and awards to Americans who were mis- 
treated while they were interned or 
prisoners of war. 

Business properties, now as at the 
beginning, are the major assets under 
Government control. The U.S. started 
with a 170-million-dollar interest in 433 
companies with assets of 404 million 
dollars. It has disposed of 258 firms. 
Most of them were liquidated because 
operating them was unprofitable or not 
in the nation’s interest. A few were re- 
turned to former owners who turned out 
not to have been hostile to this country 
after all. Forty-six companies, all going 
concerns, were sold to the public. 

That leaves the Government with a 
123-million-dollar interest in 175 firms 
having assets of 280 millions. The U.S. 
is liquidating 135 of the companies, tur- 
ing alli their physical property and other 
assets into cash. 

The 40 remaining companies are going 
concerns, 17 of them with assets in excess 
of 1 million dollars each. The U.S. can- 
not dispose of them until a snar! of claims 
and lawsuits is untangled. The 10 largest 
businesses still controlled by the Gov- 
ernment are listed on page 15. 

The manner in which the APO man- 
ages and disposes of properties is 3 
complex, little-understood story. To give 
you an idea of what is involved: 

The grab bag of alien property pro- 
duced a weird assortment of articles, 
some worthless, some valuable. There 
were farms, mines, oil wells, steamship 
lines, movies, drugstores, dairies, houses, 
lots, burial urns, second-hand _ shoes. 

Two 1,000-dollar Confederate _ bill 
turned up. So did $3,650,000 in good 
American money, in a safe cracked bi 
the FBI in the German Embassy. The 
U.S. has collected $25,000 in royalties 
on the Nazi marching song, “Lili Mar 
lene.” It has some 25 million feet o! 
German and Japanese movie films t 
rent out. It came up with an original 
self-portrait by Rembrandt, valued i 
$140,000, which had been stolen from: 
German museum and disappeared for ‘ 
quarter of a century. It is entitled t 
collect royalties on the Goebbels diary: 

The more valuable properties that the 
Government took over included chemici! 
and other manufacturing compalles 
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financial and investment firms and scores 
of wholesale houses. 

For the person desiring to buy a piece 
of this property that is for sale, it is not a 
simple matter of walking into the Alien 
Property Office and negotiating. Shares 
ot stock put up for sale are registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, just as are shares offered by pri- 
vate concerns. Sales of property are 
advertised in newspapers and periodicals. 
Notices are sent out to any _ persons 
known to be interested. from a mailing 
list of 3,000 people. 

The highest bidder gets the property, 
as a rule. If the highest bid is considered 
too low, APO tries to talk all bidders or 
interested persons into a_ better offer. 
Often it succeeds. 

Going concerns, before they are 
sold, are operated much like any other 
corporations that are not under the 
Government wing. 

Stockholders select the board of di- 
rectors. The directors elect the officers, 
fix the salaries of officers, determine 
whether dividends shall be paid. If the 
Government owns a company 100 per 
cent, it selects all the directors. If it 
owns 50 per cent, it chooses half the 
directors. 

Since the U.S. interest in a firm rests 
with the Attorney General, the picking 
of directors is his responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility he often shares with the Di- 
rector of the Alien Property Office. 

Take the 124-million-dollar General 
Aniline & Film Corp. (GAF), makers of 
dyestuffs, chemicals, Ansco film and 
other products. The U.S. owns nearly 
98 per cent of the company, the biggest 
firm under Government control. Thus it 
is up to the U.S. to round up most of 
the directors. 

On the board are such men as John S. 
Bugas, vice president of Ford Motor 
Co.; T. Colburn Davis, chairman of the 
board of Missouri Pacific R.R.; Seton 
Porter, president of National Distillers; 
Horace C. Flanigan, vice chairman of 
Manufacturers Trust Co.; Thomas A. 
Morgan, president of Sperry Corp.; at- 
torneys Jouett Shouse and Donald O. 
Lincoln. They get $100 plus expenses 
when they attend board meetings. 

Lincoln is a partner in Steptoe and 
Johnson, the law firm of Louis Johnson, 
former Secretary of Defense. This firm 
has been counsel for GAF since 1947. 

GAF has been a steady money maker 
ever since the U.S. siezed most of its 
stock in 1942. Business has been expanded 
along with plants, and new products 
have been developed. The company has 
paid more than 50 million dollars in fed- 
eral income and excess-profits taxes since 
1942. It has paid dividends of $8,426,- 
000. Its assets have jumped from 69 to 
124 million dollars. 
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THE 10 BIGGEST BUSINESSES 
Of Those Controlled by U.S. Alien Property Office 


General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 


» Dyes, chemicals, film 


Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
» Pharmaceuticals 


General Dyestuff Corp., New York 


} Sales of General Aniline products 


Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
} Knitting machinery 


Per Cent 
Owned by U.S. 


Total 
Assets 


Spur Distributing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


® Gasoline stations 


Harvard Brewing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
> Beer 


Herman Basch Co., Inc., New York 
} Fur processing 


Seeck & Kade, Inc., New York 
» Cough medicine 

Fratelli Branca & Co., New York 
® Proprietary medicine 


J. M. Lehmann, tyndhurst, N. J. 
} Machinery 


97.98  $124,400,000 
100 —‘:13,445,000 
100 —_—10,381,000 

63.21 8,212,000 

52.55 5,624,000 

61.23 3,152,000 

72.1 2,219,000 

50 1,134,000 
100 1,099,000 

63.21 1,071,000 


. . - And How Their Value Has Grown 


Total assets now of all 10 firms 


Assets at time of seizure 


Increase in assets since seizure 
Dividends paid since seizure 


Jack Frye has the full-time job of 
president and chairman of the board of 
GAF. His salary last year was $72,000. 
Reports filed officially with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission show that 
many private corporations about the size 
of GAF pay their presidents more. 

Mr. Frye also is president, at a salary 
of $25,000 last year, of General Dye- 
stuff Corp., the third largest company 
held by the Government. General Dve- 
stuff sells GAF products. A number 
of GAF directors also are on the General 
Dyestuff board. Steptoe and Johnson is 
counsel for the firm. 

The Schering Corp., maker of pharma- 
ceuticals and second biggest company 
under U.S. ownership, paid Francis C. 
Brown $55,000 last year as president. 
Mr. Brown, who also serves on the 


$170,737,000 
88,239,000 
82,498,000 

- 13,240,000 


board of directors, formerly was an 
official in the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Government officials or former officials 
have three of seven positions on the 
Schering board. One of the directors is 
Basil O'Connor, former Chairman of 
the American Red Cross and onetime 
law partner of the late President Roose- 
velt. 

Running corporations in competition 
with private firms, selling valuable prop- 
erty, collecting copyright fees, and even 
arranging to repair the plumbing for a 
tenant who calls up day after day, all 
add up to an immense undertaking. It is 
a halt-billion-dollar business, at a mini- 
mum. And, with 53,000 claims still to 
settle, the U.S. is to remain in the alien- 
property business for years to come. 
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AIR FORCE HASN’‘T BEEN DOING 
THE JOB IT CAN DO IN KOREA 


by GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force 


My reasons for going to the Far East were several. Our 
Pacific air-base system is now being expanded on a consider- 
able scale. I wanted to see for myself how the construction is 
progressing, and, where difficulties are developing to work out 
with the commanders on the spot the means for resolving them. 

In the course of my trip I visited, among other places, the 
Japanese islands and Korea, in Okinawa and the Philippines, 
and Guam, and Hickam Field at Honolulu. 

On the whole, I was impressed and gratified by the progress 
being made. While I might wish that it were faster and on a 
broader scale, the difficulties to be overcome, especially in the 
more remote islands of the Pacific, are formidable. 

Nevertheless, I am glad to be able to report that an ener- 
getic and promising start has been made. 

However, I had another and perhaps even more compelling 
reason for making this particular trip. In recent months, as is by 
now well-known, the air power available to the Chinese forces 
operating in Korea has been rapidly expanded. The Soviet- 
built MIG jet fighter, which until last summer had intervened 
only sporadically along the Yalu River approaches, has lately 
been striking deeper and more boldly into the air battle zone. 

The significance of this development should not be under- 
estimated. Almost overnight China has become one of the 
major air powers of the world. 

Obviously, it has attained this status as the direct benefi- 
ciary of another power possessing the essential industrial and 
technical resources that Communist China itself lacks. But 
this new-found air strength is not less real on that account. I 
decided to go to Korea and see for myself precisely what this 
development involves for us, and how we should deal with it. 

However, I should like to fix one point firmly at the outset 
of this discussion. What I have to say is in no way related to 
the truce negotiations now continuing in Korea. All that I am 
concerned with are certain developments arising out of the air 
situation in Korea that relate to the question of air power 
generally, and the lessons and warnings that these develop- 
ments hold for us in the future. 

Now the first fact to note is that as regards the air situation 
in Korea, a significant and, by some standards, even sinister 
change has occurred. During the first year of the war, despite 
the United Nations’ restriction on the bombing of enemy air 
bases north of the Yalu, our air forces enjoyed virtually abso- 
lute air supremacy. They were able to range at will over the 
entire Korean peninsula. 

For example, on my last visit to Korea in the spring, it was 
possible for me to fly almost to the Yalu in an unarmed C-47 
transport, without once sighting an enemy aircraft. But I 
would not want to repeat that flight today. The Chinese Com- 
munist Air Force is now operating in greater numbers and 
with more aggressiveness below the Yalu. Our control of the 
air in Northwest Korea, although by no means lost, is not as 
firm as it was. 

The second point that I would like to discuss, again by way 
of preface, is the unusual and indeed unique limitation gov- 
erning the scope of the air war. 

Many people, I am told, are puzzled by newspapers’ ac- 
counts of the air battles now going on. They read of almost 
daily engagements, involving scores of jet aircraft on both 
sides, in which only a few aircraft are shot down. These rel- 
atively small losses have caused some to question the decisive- 
ness of air battles. 
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Now it is an axiom of air warfare that air combat—that is, 
battles between airplanes—is one of the least effective appli- 
cations of air power. The surest and most economical way of 
establishing air supremacy is to shatter an enemy air force on 
the ground—to destroy systematically the bases from which 
his aircraft operate, together with ground facilities that make 
it possible for them to operate, and the factories that provide 
a flow of replacement for his air force in being. 

Under the ground rules established at the outset of the 
Korean war, it is impossible for us to gain air supremacy over 
the Chinese Communist Air Force under the classical defini- 
tion. We, on our side, for reasons that we all understand, have 
followed a policy of not attacking the strongholds of enemy 
air power directly across the Yalu. 

And the enemy, for his part, for reasons best known to 
himself, has so far refrained from attacking our air bases, 
Given these circumstances, anything like a final decision in 
the air in the form of true supremacy has been manifestly im- 
possible. However severe the fighting, however great the 
effort, the air war over Korea so far has been a limited war, a 
war in which the blows that might lead to a decision have 
been withheld. 

But this is not to say that air power—and certainly our air 
power-—has failed to exercise a controlling influence upon the 
course of the Korean campaign. On the contrary, it has had an 
increasingly important, perhaps even decisive effect upon the 
ground battle. 

Without detracting in any way from the accomplishments of 
our ground forces, it can be said that had it not been for our 
dominant position in the air we would almost certainly have 
been driven out of Korea long ago. Our ground commanders 
have nearly all, on one occasion or another, said as much. 

Equally important, the Chinese Communist enemy seems 
at last to have been aroused to the terrible disadvantage ac- 
cruing to him as a result of his tardy development of air pow- 
er. The rapid build-up of his air force represents, 1 am con- 
vinced, a massive effort on his part to overcome our present 
air superiority, and therefore lift the weight of our relentless 
air attack from the back of his hard-pressed army, and s0 
break the stalemate on the ground. 

It is this aspect of the situation that I propose to talk about. 
To put the matter in general terms, the development of Chi- 
nese Communist air power demonstrates the enemy’s deter 
mination to cut down the effectiveness of United Nations fire 
power in Korea. It was a logical and necessary countermove 
on his part. He had to do this if he wished to retain any choice 
about continuing the war. 

During the first months of the war the enemy was able to 
move supplies to the front at night in comparative freedom. 
But in recent months we have developed a system of radar- 
controlled attacks that has severely disrupted his logistics—his 
railways, his truck movements. Moreover, our fighter-bombers, 
ranging far behind his lines, have carried on this attack re 
lentlessly through the daylight hours. 

Partly in consequence of this air campaign of interdiction- 
and certainly in consequence of the magnificent fighting 
qualities of our ground forces—a condition of balance or equi 
librium was finally established during the summer between 
U.S. fire power plus air power, and numerically superior Chi- 
nese man power. 

For the past few months the ground battle line has changed 
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only slightly, while our air attacks have pounded the Com- 
munist armies steadily. 

We know that the Communist force has been frustrated in 
its efforts to move forward sufficient supplies to mount an- 
other major offensive and thus regain the initiative. It was 
obliged to absorb heavy punishment from the air and could 
not retaliate. As matters stood, this was a losing proposition 
for the Communist. They could only: 

One: negotiate for an armistice, or 
Two: strike back at our air power with air power of 
their own. 

As is now plain, they undertook to do both at once. 

Throughout the protracted armistice negotiations they have 
steadily added to the strength of their so-called “volunteer” 
Air Force, and they have recently extended its activities deeper 
and deeper into North Korea. 

There is only one valid conclusion, it seems to me, to be 
drawn from this development. The Communist leaders, wheth- 
er of China or the Soviet Union, have shown themselves to be 
cold-blooded realists in the conduct of warfare. 

They are not inclined to display much concern over the 
spilling of the blood of their troops. But their concern for 
military équipment is another matter. They can be extremely 
frugal with that. As I will show, our air attacks have destroyed 
and are continuing to destroy really large quantities of their 
equipment, particularly rolling stock, both rail and truck. It is 
quite possible that these losses are taxing the entire Commu- 
nist system more than is generally realized. 

And therefore, while it may serve over-all Communist strat- 
egy to keep us engaged on the Korean peninsula, the continu- 
ing loss of valuable Soviet and Chinese equipment may make 
a continuation of the war less than attractive to them. 

Hence much depends upon our ability to meet this new 
challenge in the air. 

Before discussing the new challenge to our air supremacy 
in Korea, I should like to discuss briefly the activities that 
provoked the challenge—naniely “Operation Strangle.” 

Now “Operation Strangle” is the name we gave to an air in- 
terdiction campaign that we began in August. “Interdiction” is 
an application of air power that was developed during the last 
war. I sometimes wish for a better word to describe this im- 
portant military operation. It is simply the means by which, 
through air action, we prevent or delay the movement of enemy 
reinforcements and supplies. However, there is an important 
difference between the purpose of interdiction as developed 
during World War II and the job we are now doing in Korea. 

In Europe the interdiction campaign was related to the for- 
ward motion of the Allied ground armies. Air attacks behind 
the German armies in combination with the forward surge of 
our own ground forces caught German armies in a deadly trap. 

In Korea, on the other hand, since the front has been 
stabilized the function of interdiction is to prevent a major 
offensive by enemy ground forces. We are able by air actions 
to delay the movement of enemy matériel and personnel to 
the front. But our ground forces in the present stalemate on 
the ground are not just at this moment for good reason at- 
tempting to capitalize on these delays. It is scarcely possible 
to bring about a complete collapse of the Chinese Army by 
such a process of delay. 

It is possible, however, to do two very important things: first, 
to reduce the flow of enemy supplies and reinforcements below 
the quantity that would be required for a sustained offensive; 
second, to continue to inflict heavy losses on the enemy’s rail 
and highway transport equipment and also destroy a signifi- 
cant quantity of the material he is transporting to the front. 

We have made it very expensive to the enemy merely to 
maintain his army in position. At present our B-29s, which 
are usually called strategic bombers, are used entirely on in- 
terdiction targets. Their principal task is to knock out the 
main bridges and keep them out. 

Our F-84 fighter-bombers are employed principally during 
daylight on sections of the key railroad lines. U.N. aircraft 
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have averaged well over 50 rail cuts daily—that is, the track 
cratered, ties and rails torn up and traffic compelled to wait 
for repairs or to reload every few miles. 

This operation has forced the Communists to resort to des- 
perate repair efforts and to work their crews in some cases 
even while under attack. The destruction of steel rails has 
forced him to cannibalize his less important track in an at- 
tempt to maintain his main supply routes. The B-26s fly at 
night over the highways, attacking the truck traffic that the 
Communists have developed into a huge enterprise to com- 
pensate for the loss of the railroads. 

Our night attacks have been increasing steadily.. The Chi- 
nese have resorted to elaborate deceptions. They have rigged 
dummy columns of headlights on hillsides and lighted fires 
in the woods in the hope of confusing our attacking pilots. 

In addition to attacks with weapons our B-29s drop tons 
of propaganda leaflets over enemy territory each month. 

The generally stabilized situation along the ground fighting 
front which was achieved in August was followed by greatly 
increased enemy vehicular movements, particularly in Western 
Korea. It then became a matter of first importance to prevent 
an enemy build-up sufficient to launch another major offensive. 
With the full assent of our ground commanders the Fifth Air 
Force began to concentrate on the interdiction effort and to 
devote a higher percentage of its sorties to that purpose. 

“Operation Strangle,” as our new program was called, was 
carefully planned and executed to exploit the dependence of the 
Chinese upon supplies from China and Russia brought to the 
front by road and rail. A massive attack was begun last August 
upon the railroad system from Manchuria into North Korea. 

At that time, the Chinese had more than 50 divisions in 
the front lines requiring the daily movement of more than 
5,000 vehicles and more than 100 boxcars. In view of the 
great amount of rolling stock employed by the enemy, it is 
not surprisiug that our sustained round-the-clock attacks were 
able to destroy scores of locomotives and hundreds of railroad 
cars during the months of September and October. And of the 
thousands of trucks which the enemy was forced to operate we 
were able to average better than 180 destroyed every 24 hours. 
But this is not all of the damage we caused him. 

We estimated that the enemy, in his efforts to avoid destruc- 
tion by driving at night and on by-pass routes, wrecked or 
were out about a hundred trucks a day during that period. 

Of course, an effort like “Operation Strangle” will not stop 
the enemy dead in his tracks. As long as he is willing to pay 
the price in transport vehicles and equipment destroyed he 
may be able to maintain his armies in some degree of oper- 
ational effectiveness on the front lines. We have made him pay 
an ever-increasing toll. 

We have not been able to inflict such destruction upon the 
enemy without some cost to ourselves. During the three 
months of “Operation Strangle,” August through October, we 
have lost a total of 146 aircraft while 178 airmen were listed 
as killed, wounded or missing during that period. 

If Americans are being killed or wounded, however small 
the number, we cannot count their loss as negligible. But I 
think it is obvious, by all other military standards, that our 
air losses so far have been surprisingly small in comparison 
with the results achieved. 

Let us now examine the geography of “Operation Strangle.” 
The most direct and economical route through North Korea 
runs from the Yalu down toward Seoul Down the western 
corridor the enemy has two and in some places three railroads 
at his disposal. It is along these roures that most of his supply 
effort has been concentrated. Here, our attacking planes have 
found the greatest number of targets. 

There is’ another rai] line down the east coast through 
Hungnam to Wonsan. Most of this line is within range of naval 
gunfire, and an effective combination of naval air and surface 
forces has greatly restricted its use by the enemy. 

Most of the rail lines in Korea are paralleled by roads. The 
enemy has developed also a system of secondary roads for his 
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truck traffic. As the attacks on the enemy rail system became 
more constant, the Communists turned to road transportation, 
which is slower and more costly. The scale of his trucking 
effort may be judged from the fact that our aircraft sighted 
a total of more than 75,000 vehicles in October. The nightly 
count has sometimes been as high as 5,000. For the last 
hundred miles of his supply system, the enemy is entirely de- 
pendent on movement by truck rather than by rail, as a result 
of the destruction of rail facilities south of Pyongyang. Of 
course, he has been badly hit in the north as well. 

I should mention also that there has been a tremendous con- 
centration of antiaircraft installations along the main supply 
routes. In short, the enemy has been obliged to commit more 
and more of his military strength and equipment of all types in 
order to move a minimum of supplies to his armies at the front. 

An important feature of “Operation Strangle” is its care- 
fully planned regularity and the continuous pressure which 
it maintains. Air attacks have been compared to the cavalry 
raids of the Civil War, which often disrupted supply lines but 
only for brief periods. It was learned then that wars can not 
be won merely by occasional hit-and-run strikes behind enemy 
lines, and this was all that cavalry forces could accomplish. 
Air power, however, because of its speed and flexibility, is 
capable of returning to the attack day after day and hour 
after hour. Against targets on the move, which are the only 
important targets we have left in North Korea, it is essential 
to keep hitting around the clock, every day, to prevent the 
concentrated movements during periods when the enemy is 
not under attack. When used in this manner, air power is 
able to exert constant and destructive pressure on the enemy 
all the way back to his sources of supply. This destructive 
pressure from the air can be as relentless as the pressure ex- 
erted by our ground forces against his front-line troops. 

Now what has the enemy done to try to lift from his back 
this heavy pressure? His answer to “Operation Strangle,” re- 
vealed gradually over past months, is as obvious as it was 
inevitable. He has accelerated the build-up of the Chinese Air 
Force and has committed that Air Force on an ever increasing 
scale deeper and deeper into North Korea. 

To be sure, our Air Force was in action against the MIG’s since 
as early as November, 1950, about the time of the direct inter- 
vention of the Chinese Communists. These first jet-to-jet engage- 
ments were fought almost entirely over the valley of the Yalu, 
which became known as “Mig Alley.” At this stage, with the 
object of slowing up the inflow of Chinese troops into Korea, 
we were pressing our interdiction attack all the way to the Yalu. 
Several of our prime targets were near Sinuiju on the Korean 
side of the river across from the MIG base at Antung. In this 
area the MIG’s obviously held a considerable tactical advan- 
tage for they could rise in full strength to meet our airplanes 
as we approached, often with half our fuel already consumed. 

Now these early MIG engagements developed a curious 
and interesting pattern. The MIG’s seldom ventured far away 
from their Manchurian bases. It appeared that this pattern of 
MIG activity might continue indefinitely and that our air- 
planes over North Korea would be subject to attack only in 
that small area where the MIG’s held this tactical advantage. 
It was obvious that these attacks, rather than being an early 
challenge to our air supremacy, were aimed at testing and per- 
fecting tactics and perhaps training new pilots. 

The systematic build-up of the Chinese Air Force during 
this period was well known to us. But the force was not com- 
mitted in strength until September of this year, after “Oper- 
ation Strangle” began to take its toll. 

Now a word about the size of the Chinese Communist Air 
Force. We know that they have deployed in North China and 
Manchuria more than 1,400 planes, of which about one-half 
are MIG-15s. It is also known that about one half the MIG-15s 
are positioned just beyond the Yalu and there is a rotation of 
units in and out of this area. 

The increase in MIG activity apparently was a direct result 
of “Operation Strangle.” The number of sightings of MIG’s 
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during the summer was running between 300 and 400 a 
month. Then, in September, the number leaps to 1,400, and 
then in October to 3,000, an 800 per cent increase over the 
summer average. The November sightings are running ahead 
of the October rate. 

Obviously this new and heavy concentration of MIG’s in a 
small section of North Korea interfered to some extent with 
our interdiction campaign in that area. On several occasions 
F-84s attacking the railroad between Sinuiju and Sinanju 
were forced to jettison their bombs in order to defend them- 
selves against MIG attacks. It became necessary for us to 
devote a higher, percentage of our total air effort to counter 
these MIG attacks. Correspondingly, our logical answer to this 
was to decrease our interdiction effort in the extreme north- 
west, while increasing our counter-MIG operations in that 
area, and concentrating the weight of the interdiction in the 
area south of the Chongchon River. While this change re- 
duced the effectiveness of our interdiction campaign somewhat 
by narrowing our choice of targets, its principal result was to 
intensify the air attack in the middle section. The punishment 
of Communist transportation vehicles continued unabated. 

The next move was up to the enemy. Although he had by 
this time committed a high percentage of his fighter strength 
and had interfered with our interdiction in one area he had 
not greatly reduced the effectiveness of “Operation Strangle.” 

To do that he would have to extend the heavy concentra- 
tion of MIG activity further to the south and he could do this 
most effectively by operating from bases within Korea. 

Now I want to mention again the great advantage to be 
derived from fighting almost within sight of your own bases 
against attackers who must approach from some distance. At 
the present time it is possible for the Communist planes to 
rise in full strength to meet our formation approaching the 
Yalu from the south. But when our missions do not extend 
beyond the Chongchon River, the enemy must depend for his 
defense on MIG’s that happen already to be in the air. If he 
can establish new bases near the Changchon, he will be able 
to advance nearly a hundred miles some of the tactical ad- 
vantage he now enjoys at the Yalu. This is precisely what he 
had been attempting to do during the past two months. 

I call attention to three airfields—Taechon, Namsi and 
Saamchan. These three fields, all in North Korea, are about 
90 miles below the complex of airfields at Antung, inside 
Manchuria, where the MIG’s are presently based. 

Now I should note in passing that there are close to 100 
potentially useful airfields in North Korea available to the 
Chinese Communist Air Force. For months we have had these 
under constant observation and some of them under attack. 
Despite our attacks the Communists have tried to keep some 
of these airfields in repair. 

Then in September of this year it was discovered that 
three particularly large airfields, I have mentioned, were 
being expanded and improved with amazing speed. 

It was obvious from their dimensions that they were in- 
tended for jet use. And since they were all located within a 
20-mile radius it was apparent that a concentrated defense 
of these fields by the enemy would be possible. Moreover, 
during the course of the construction the enemy moved in 
strong antiaircraft defenses, providing further evidence of his 
determination to make a heavy investment in that area. 

The speed with which these airfields were developed dur 
ing the month of September indicated the urgency which was 
attached to the project. During the third week of October our 
bombers attacked two of these airfields in quick succession. 
Although antiaircraft fire was intense and we lost one bomber, 
we did not encounter fighters in great numbers. 

Then on the 23d of October we struck at the last, Namsi 
and here we met with violent and desperate action on the patt 
of the enemy. The MIG attacks were pressed home more de 
terminedly than ever before. Some enemy planes passed ¢i 
rectly through our bomber formations. Nearly 150 MIG’s wer 
thrown in the fight, which lasted approximately half an hou: 
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Although we destroyed 3 MIG’s, probably destroyed 1 
more, and damaged an additional 8, we, ourselves, suffered 
our heaviest loss of any single action of the Korean war. Be- 
cause this was a small bomber formation and because our 
escorting fighters were heavily outnumbered, 3 bombers were 
shot down while the remaining 5 sustained some damage. 
Despite the unprecedented strength and severity of the MIG 
attack, the mission was completed. 

This fight marked the beginning of a week of violent air 
battles. For seven straight days our formations in North Korea 
encountered flights of 100 MIG’s or more. By the end of the 
week we had counted 12 MIG’s destroyed, 4 more MIG’s 
probably destroyed, and 28 additional MIG’s damaged. In 
addition to those lost in the first day’s battle, we lost during 
the week 2 medium bombers and suffered damage to 3 more. 
We also lost 4 fighters and had 2 others damaged. 

Shortly after the B-29 attack already discussed, a B-29 for- 
mation returned to the same area and succeeded in destroying 
an important bridge target. On this occasion, we had many 
more planes in the area and no bombers were lost. In view of 
extremely heavy defense of the area between the Yalu and the 
Chongchon and because there were no targets in North Korea 
of sufficient size to justify medium-bomber formations of an 
optimum size for defense, it was decided to shift our medium- 
bomber effort to individual attacks, principally at night. These 
single attacks have proved effective and so far the enemy has 
been unable to repair and use the three critical airfields. 

It should be remembered that to make full use of these 

airfields, even if he should succeed in maintaining them, the 
enemy must be able to mount an effective air defense of the 
surrounding area. He can not do this as long as our F-86s 
continue to challenge his MIG formations. If, on the other 
hand, he can establish control of the air in the vicinity of 
these fields, he would be able to use them to our great dis- 
advantage. He could then challenge our F-84s and other 
planes on interdiction missions between the Chongchon lines 
and the battle line, where “Operation Strangle” is now con- 
centrated. Here, then, lies the real significance of the present 
struggle for air supremacy in Northern Korea. The outcome is 
not to be measured in terms of aircraft shot down; it will be 
determined by whether we or the enemy dominate the air 
space over this critical area. 
_ In other words, the air space between the Yalu and Pyong- 
yang in which we had previously been able to operate un- 
hindered is now a “no man’s air” and has become the area of 
decision in the Korean air war. It is for this reason that I 
recently stated that the air situation could become serious and 
even critical. 

Unmistakably the enemy is intensifying his efforts in the 
air despite his forced acceptance of a stalemate on the ground. 
And we must expect that if he wins in the air the stalemate on 
the ground is not likely to continue. Not only are more and 
more MIG’s being thrown into the battle but the MIG airplane 
itself has been improved in recent months and there is an 
obvious intention on the part of the enemy to train a large 
number of pilots by rotating new units into air combat. 

The MIG airplane, upon the design and production of 
which the Russians concentrated ever since World War II, is 
a superior fighter. In many respects it can outperform our own 
F-86—the only airplane in production today capable of chal- 
lenging the MIG on approximately even terms. The MIG is 
a lighter and faster airplane of somewhat shorter range. It has 
outclimbed the best airplanes that have been tested against 
it. It has performed in combat at extremely high altitudes— 
altitudes approaching 50,000 feet. 

What is momentarily discouraging about the performance 
of the MIG is its demonstrated ability to operate at speeds 
in excess of the speed of sound. The high quality of the MIG 
alone should prove a timely warning to all of us that Soviet 
technicians have mastered the design and production prob- 
lems of extremely high-speed aircraft to a degree which equals 
and in some respects excels all that we are able to demon- 
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strate in warfare at the present time. They too have broken 
into the supersonic speed and they already have large num- 
bers of military aircraft capable of supersonic flight. 

Fortunately for us at this moment there is more to war than 
mere technical achievements. The training and morale of our 
pilots and crews are definitely superior to that of the enemy. 
Their aggressive fighting spirit and their unfailing skill in per- 
formance have outweighed the numerical odds against them 
and have more than made up for certain technical advantages 
which the enemy has been able to demonstrate. 

It has been said by some that the Korean war, while ex- 
pensive to the Chinese, has not been costly to Russia. This 
statement would scarcely hold true of the air war. By any 
standard, the Soviet air-power investment in terms of matériel 
and of technicians must be enormous. The battle losses and 
the inescapable operational expenditures of Russian-built air- 
craft are already considerable. 

In addition, the destruction on the ground of Soviet-sup- 
plied transport and other war material must be a serious drain 
on the Russian armament program. In fact, it was apparently 
the heavy losses we were inflicting upon vehicles and matériel 
moving to the front that brought about this new and desperate 
air commitment on the part of the enemy to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of our air attacks in North Korea. 

The question arises: For what must we now prepare? 

One fact is reasonably certain: If the war goes on, and if 
the enemy is able to continue to increase his air effort at the 
present rate or even to maintain it at the present level, we 
are clearly in for a hard and bitter fight in the air. Of the 
final outcome I have no doubt. We too are continuing to in- 
crease our air investment in this war, and I know that if still 
more is needed a way will be found to supply it. American 
industry and workers will, I am sure, meet the emergency 
with characteristic resolution and will supply us with air 
equipment in such quantity and of such quality that no enemy 
can stand against us. In the meantime we must continue to 
depend upon the superior ability and determination of the 
fighting airmen of the Far East Air Force. 

It should be remembered that ever since World War II the 
Russians have invested heavily in the design and production 
of aircraft. Highest awards and honor have been showered 
upon those who have been successful in this field. The accel- 
erated development of the Red Air Force has become the 
major project within the Russian armed services. It holds a 
high priority for personnel, materials and talent. 

Russian propaganda has boasted loudly of Soviet achieve- 
ments in air power. Public celebrations and displays within 
Russia have demonstrated the overriding importance which 
the Soviet Government and the Soviet people attach to em- 
phasis upon the building of Russian air power. 

Now in Korea there have been disclosed to us the fruits of 
this concentrated and intense effort. It holds a sobering lesson 
for all of us. That lesson is a simple one. 

It is that not even the most powerful industrial nation on 
earth nor the people with the highest technical gifts can ex- 
pect to maintain their advantages against the powerful drive 
of a supposedly backward nation determined to overcome 
these handicaps regardless of cost and sacrifice. 

The Russians have grasped the central meaning of the 
revolution in military strategy brought about by the develop- 
ment of air power. It is obvious that they do not intend to 
accept the frustration of their worldwide aims which our su- 
perior air-atomic power has imposed upon them since World 
War II. On the basis of what they have already disclosed in 
Korea, and of what we know about their progress in the field 
of atomic energy, we must face the fact-that the air supremacy 
upon which we have relied in the past is now faced with a 
serious challenge. This challenge can be met only by far more 
serious efforts than any this country has previously contem- 
plated or planned. 

(Above is full text of an authorized statement by Gen. 
Vandenberg at a press conference in Washington Nov. 21, 1951.) 
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Japan Takes First Steps 
To Build U.S.-Style Army 


U.S. is getting set to make a 
fighting ally out of the old enemy, 
Japan. Rebuilding the Japanese 
Army has already begun. 

Four divisions, now serving as 
a Police Reserve, can be ex- 
panded quickly, once formal 
peace becomes official. 

American aid is counted on for 
arms, equipment. But Japan ex- 
pects a war industry of its own, 
after defense gets under way. 


TOKYO 

Japan, defeated and disarmed by 
the U.S. six years ago, is to have a 
new Army of its own within the year— 
encouraged and financed in large 
measure by America. U. S. troops now 
guarding the former enemy are to be 
replaced by Japanese soldiers, many 
of them veterans of World War II. 

The first target is for an Army of 200,- 
000 to 300,000 men before next winter. 
Military experts figure that as the num- 
ber of troops Japan needs to defend her- 
self. To get this Army going, Japan is 
counting on U.S. aid sufficient to fi- 
nance the initial cost of all arms. Tokyo 
political leaders say that Japan is too 
weak to contribute anything much be- 
yond men and uniforms. 

In the end, however, the rebirth of a 
Japanese Army is to restart a Japanese 
arms industry to supply weapons and 
equipment in the future. Industrial 
equipment is abundant and the country 
has an ample stock of machine tools. 
Plants that produced weapons for the 
old Japanese Army can be converted to 
produce American-type weapons for the 
new Army. 

Industrial production now is limited 
by a shortage of power. Difficulty in 
getting raw materials—particularly cok- 
ing coal and iron ore for steel—is an- 
other problem, since supplies from China 
are cut off. But many Japanese already 
are talking of long-term U.S. aid to 
develop industrial production here. 

The cost of rearmament is what wor- 
ries the country’s political leaders, and 
people generally. Public-opinion polls 
indicate that a majority now favor re- 
armament—an about-face from a _ vear 
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ago—but they are not sure their coun- 
try can afford it. Economists maintain 
that Japan can finance the upkeep of an 
Army but cannot pay the initial bill for 
buying all the heavy equipment a mod- 
ern army must have. 

Arms and equipment for 10 Japanese 
divisions—of 20,000 men each—will cost 
at least 200 million dollars, as the ex- 
perts figure it. Japan’s own contribution 
at the outset is to be limited to supplying 
wages, food, barracks, clothing and some 
light equipment and transport. 

The nucleus of a new Army already 
exists in the National Police Reserve, a 
75,000-man force that was organized by 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
to preserve order in Japan when U.S. 
occupation divisions were pulled out and 
sent to the Korea war in 1950. 

The Police Reserve is taking on more 
and more characteristics of a real army. 
The men enlist for two years, live in bar- 
racks and adhere to army-camp routine. 
They are training with machine guns, 
bazookas and mortars—all furnished by 
the U.S.—and soon are to receive 155- 
millimeter artillery pieces. They have 
armored cars and are expected to start 
training with tanks before long. 

Nearly half the officers and enlisted 


men in the Police Reserve are former 
members of the Japanese Army. Just re- 
cently 400 former majors and lieutenant 
colonels were brought into the Reserve, 


During the next few months more pro- | 


fessional officers are to be taken into the 
outfit to assume command of units and 
to fill staff positions. At present, all top 
staff posts are held by civilian officials. 

Officers and men of the Police Re. 
serve wear uniforms similar to those of 
the U.S. Army, and the organization it. 
self follows the pattern of divisions, regi- 
ments, battalions and companies. Four 
divisions have been established with the 
present force. The Japanese Government 
has announced that the Reserve will be 
expanded to 150,000 men—double its 
present size—as soon as formal peace 
becomes effective. That probably will be 
some time next year. 

American and British military men 
say that by next June the four divisions 
now in training will be excellent infantry 
outfits. It will take longer to organize 
auxiliary services—engineers, artillery, 
etc. Americans say former Japanese sol- 
diers must unlearn their old artillery 
training, regarded as faulty by American 
experts, before they can handle Ameri- 
can-type weapons. 

Decision on whether to revive the 
Japanese Navy and Air Force has not 
yet been made. But a 10-division Army 
for Japan is regarded as a certainty 
now. The only questions are how fast 
and how far rearmament will go, and 
who will foot the bill. The Japanese ex- 
pect the U.S. to meet most of it. 


é 
-Bristol from Black Star 


JAPAN’S ‘POLICE RESERVE’ IS ACTING LIKE AN ARMY 


. machine guns, 


bazookas and armored cars 
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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. * DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FORGINGS ¢ PISTONS ¢* BEARINGS @ EXTRUSIONS © CASTINGS 
INGOTS ¢ REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


TELEVISION! 
“American Forum of the Air”. . . Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


WHAT ABOUT HIM? 


Look into the eyes 


of America’s children. 


See the faith, confidence, 
ambitions ... all born 


of freedom. 


Will freedom still be 


theirs tomorrow? 
Only you can answer that. 


Only you can stop 
"socialistic schemers” 
and “pink planners” 
from regimenting 


young America. 
What about HIM? 


It’s your responsibility. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 
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A BIG CHRISTMAS, AND THEN— 


Plenty Now, but Shortages Take Over in ‘52 


It looks like a big Christmas— 
and a merry one for early shop- 
pers. There is a lot of everything 
now. 

Scarcities, forced by rearma- 
ment, haven't started to show up 
yet. Christmas buyers can just 
about pick and choose. 

Here is a catalogue of what's 
available, and a look at the 
things that will be harder to find 
when present stocks are sold. 


Christmas shoppers are starting 
what is to be their last big free-spend- 
ing, easy-hunting Christmas until 1953 
at the earliest. When this splurge is 
over, customers are to find that more 
and more of the things they want will 
be hard to buy. 

Right now stores in every city and 
town, trimmed for the holidays, are 
jammed with gifts of all kinds. Ware- 
houses are bulging. There is 20 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods, ready = =~: 
to be bought, in the hands of re- 
tailers. 

Customers, armed with long lists 
of gifts to be hunted down, have 
more money in their pockets than 
ever before. Incomes are at a record 
level. Savings stored away are im- 
mense. It is to be a whopping 
Christmas. : 

Just about everything that peo- 
ple buy for Christmas can be had 
this year, and at a price that is well 
in line with incomes. ‘Television 
sets, refrigerators, toasters, furni- 
ture, other “hard goods” are super- 
abundant. So are toys. The in- 
evitable Christmas ties, shirts, lin- 
gerie, cosmetics and other such 
gifts are even more plentiful. 

Early shoppers are taking their 
pick. Last-minute buyers, as usual, 
will get the leavings. Even the tre- 
mendous stocks on hand are not to 
avert skimpy selection in many 
lines during the final days before 
Christmas. After Christmas, in a 
lew months, offerings of many 
things will be worse than skimpy. 

Government is shutting down 
the vast flow of many consumer 
products from U.S. factories. Pro- 
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duction of many metal-using products, 
already sharply reduced, now is being 
cut even more drastically. As store stocks 
are bought up, new supplies are to dwin- 
dle. And many products, where available, 
will be made with substitute materials 
that will not perform so well or last so 
long. 

In 1952, more and more shoppers are 
to find that they waited too long. And 
no big upturn in output of scarce prod- 
ucts is to be expected until long after 
today’s huge stocks are gone. That, at 
least, is the official prediction. 

In more detail, here is what shoppers 
can expect to find this Christmas, and 
in the months that follow: 

Toys of a thousand kinds are on hand 
this year in great volume. Games, books, 
tea sets, toy soldiers and cowboy para- 
phernalia are stocked in abundance, and 
waiting. So are dolls and a big variety of 
doll clothing and equipment. Toys of 
china, cloth, paper, wood are to be had 
in plenty. They use none of the scarce 
metals and should remain plentiful even 
after Christmas. 

Even the metal-using toys are in big 
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—Black Star 


SANTA TAKES AN ORDER 
. . . dolls and tea sets galore 





supply. Yet thousands of late shoppers 
are to find their favorite stores sold out 
on many of these. Manufacturers of the 
most popular electric trains, for example, 
have been rationing their sets to stores 
for months. So havé some producers of 
bicycles, metal wagons, big toy automo- 
biles and metal construction sets. 

Most merchants, by ordering these 
major toys earlier this year, have man- 
aged to build up fairly big stocks in spite 
of some recent troubles in getting de- 
livery. Even so, shoppers who wait till 
the final week may be lucky to find gifts 
that look anything like the ones they 
had in mind. 

After Christmas, there will be impor- 
tant changes. For the first three months 
of 1952, makers of wheel toys will get 
only half their normal supplies of carbon 
steel, and no alloy or stainless steel. They 
will get no copper and almost no brass or 
aluminum. Other toys and games will 
take cuts nearly as deep. Output of these 
toys is to decline, and such as are pro- 
duced will depend heavily on substitute 
materials that may prove less popular 
with customers. 

Christmas, 1952 style, is going 
to be different for most children. 

Ciothing gifts offer a big op- 
portunity this year. Just about any- 
thing the shopper wants can be 
found. Some overstocked stores are 
offering price reductions even as 
Christmas sales get under way. 
Men’s and boys’ wear, particularly, 
are in real abundance. 

Even where certain items of 
clothing sell out temporarily dur- 
ing the holiday rush, customers will 
be able to find what they want later 
on. There is to be no shortage of 
clothing. 

Clothing accessories, costume 
jewelry, similar things, though, of- 
fer a different picture. All are 
available now. Later some of these 
will disappear, and others will 
change radically in appearance. 
Fancy brass trimmings will be miss- 
ing from belt buckles. Copper cos- 
tume jewelry will be hard to find 
anywhere. 

Refrigerators, television sets, 
all the electrical devices on which 
the modern household depends are 
near the now-or-never stage. Stocks 
of these still are huge. Radios, 
vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, dishwashers, all can be had 
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CHRISTMAS WINDOW-SHOPPERS 
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For last-minute buyers, the usual skimpy selection 


in almost any size, shape, brand or 
model. How long this big supply lasts is 
to depend on how quickly the buying 
public realizes that this time there is to 
be no reprieve from shortages. 

Production of consumer durables, al- 
ready down sharply, is to be reduced 
still further in months ahead. Only half 
the normal supply of steel—and_ still 
less of copper and nickel and aluminum 
—is to be available early in 1952 to 
makers of refrigerators, washers, toasters, 
mixers and the like. 

Use of the less critical materials in 
place of the scarce metals, too, is to be 
important to consumers. That trend has 
not gone far enough yet to make much 
difference in products now in stores. But 
it will later. There is to be far less 
chrome and nickel plate in the new re- 
frigerators. Fancy brass lamps are out. 
The use of less nickel in the heating ele- 
ments of many things—electric ranges, 
for example—will mean that products will 
not last as long as expected. 

Other homewares are in that same 
picture. Brass andirons can be bought 
now, but not for long. Fireplace equip- 
ment gets no brass after the first of the 
year. Copperware for kitchens, easy to 
find now, will be scarce later. 

At the same time, furniture and other 
household goods are to continue in gen- 
erally good supply. Stores now are ready 
to sell just about anything the gift shop- 
per wants in the way of furniture. And 
only the big metal-using pieces will get 
scarce in months ahead. Wood is plenti- 
ful. So are upholstery materials. Brass 
trimmings will be missing in time. Metal 
springs may be a bit less springy before 
long. But supplies generally will remain 
abundant. 
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Household furnishings that offer 
many opportunities for gift buying also 
are in immense supply. Shoppers will 
find all the sheets, pillowcases, towels 
and the like that they can buy. And that 
abundance is to continue. 

Luggage, other leather goods, too, 
are plentiful. Wallets, handbags, slip- 
pers, gloves will find their way to many 
a Christmas tree this year. Next Christ- 
mas, by all indications, will see leather 
goods just as plentiful, although all of 
these leather pieces will sport far less in 
the way of shiny brass trimmings. 

Expensive gifts, mostly, are abund- 
ant and likely to stay that way for a long 
time. Automobiles are an_ exception. 





an 


SENDING ... 





Dealers are well stocked with cars righ; 


now. Yet production is down sharply and 
due to drop even more. With incomes 
high, new automobiles are to become 
much less plentiful in relation to demand 

Furs, though, are in heavy supply and 
selling only slowly so far this autumn, 
There is no reason to expect shortage 
here, although a demand that rises along 
with incomes may end price reductions 
that have been offered. 

Diamonds, in a carefully controlled 
market, can be had anywhere. And 
jewelry of precious metals still is easily 
had. Only platinum, of the metals used 
in expensive jewelry, is short. 

Even new homes, with all the furnish. 
ings, can be bought by the more ambi- 
tious Christmas-gift purchasers. Homes 
are to continue available in months 
ahead, although scarcities of some mate- 
rials will require alterations in plans and 
delays in moving into custom-built homes. 

Christmas accessories themselves 
are in a supply now that should meet all 
demands. Christmas trees are to sell 
without any price controls. With 285 
million trees to be marketed, price goug- 
ing is likely to be rare. Tree ornaments, 
too, are plentiful this vear. Tree lights 
are more abundant than they will bea 
year from now. 

Holiday foods and beverages also are 
available to all families who have the 
price. Turkeys will be delivered in rec- 
ord numbers, although high demand- 
particularly from the military—is likely 
to prevent any price savings compared 
with a year ago. 

All in ali, the signs point to a tremen- 
dous Christmas in 1951. Not for another 
24 months, at least, will the opportunity 
for such a Christmas come again. 
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Just about everything that people can buy is available 
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BECAUSE WE FORGED A 64th INTO 3-THOUSANDTHS 


In making forgings, a shop is doing mighty well when it can turn out 
forgings within ath of an inch of the right dimension . . . our Jet 
Division is forging buckets for jet-engine turbines to a tolerance of 
0.003", day and night, to get more jet engines built in less time. 


These Thompson ultra-high precision forgings require only a 
finish-polish to make the airfoil section ready to go to 

work turning hot gases into power. There’s no time-consuming 
machining of the complex surfaces on elaborate machines. 


Precision forging is but one of the ways Thompson produces 
blades and buckets. To meet individual customer requirements, 
we can cast, machine, or use powder-metallurgy processes to turn 
out parts for all types of jet engines. We also have a large share 
in manufacturing parts and complete assemblies for jet engines. 


The military air services have learned that “you can count on 
Thompson”’. . . it’s leadership that you can always count on in 
devising better ways to make many types of high-precision 
parts economically. 





JET DIVISION 


Thompson Products,Inc. 


Euclid, Ohio; Harrisburg and Danville, Penna. 





Heat-Resisting Turbine Buckets made by 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP the Thompson Precision Forging Method 
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HOW PARTIES LINE UP FOR 1952 


Republicans Have Control Within More States 


At the starting line of the 1952 
campaign— 

Democrats control 12 States 
and hold an edge in 6 others. 

Republicans control 14 States 
and hold the edge in 4 others. 

Twelve States can decide the 
White House winner, as things 
stand, if the South stays Demo- 
cratic. But a Southern split away 
from the Administration can 
smash chances for the Democrats. 


On the basis of party statistics, the 
1952 presidential race is wide open 
as of now. The way the 48 States 
stand, it would take less of an upset 
next year than occurred in 1948 to re- 
turn a Democrat to the White House. 

These statistics, however, make no al- 
lowance for a split among Democrats. A 
revolt in the South strong enough to cut 
a few States from the Democratic side 
would tilt the advantage to the Repub- 
licans. Talk of such a revolt is more 
widespread now than four years ago. 

Politicians, trying to size up the 1952 
race, now are analyzing the relative posi- 
tion of each party inside the States. 
This size-up gives the statistical situa- 
tion confronting Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats just before the presidential 
campaign gets fully under way. 

As it stands now, Republicans have an 
edge over the Democrats. They control 
governorships, legislatures and the bulk 
of congressional seats in States with a 
larger number of electoral votes than 
those ruled by Democrats. But Repub- 
licans have a smaller advantage than 
they had in 1947. 

Democrats now have solid control of 
12 States with 129 electoral votes. They 
have a firm majority grip on governor- 
ships, legislatures and congressional dele- 
gations in four other States with 42 elec- 
toral votes. And they have a good edge 
over Republicans in two other States 
with 8 electoral votes. 

This adds up to 179 electoral votes 
that are heading toward the Democrats 
in 18 States. The figure compares with 
172 electoral votes that seemed headed 
toward them in the same number of 
States in 1947. 

Just as in 1947, however, this calcu- 
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lation of the Democrats is based upon 
the condition that their candidate hold 
the solidly Democratic States of the 
South. In 11 States of the old Confeder- 
acy, 128 electoral votes are held. Any 
revolt in the South will imperil the Dem- 
ocratic candidate and make it all but 
impossible for him to win. 





Who Controls Congress 
And State Legislatures 


Here is how seats in State legisla- 
tures and Congress are divided be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans, 
with electoral votes by States: 


Electoral 
Legislatures Congress Votes 
in 52 
(D) (R) (D) (R) 
Ala. i40 1 i 0 tt 
Ariz. 81 10 0 4 
Ark. 133 2 0 8 
Calif. 46 74 1015 82 
Colo. 33 67 6 
Conn. 106 207 8 
Del. 25 27 3 
Fla. 130 3 10 
Ga. 257 2 = 12 
Ida. 38 65 4 
Ill. 89 115 1 27 
Ind. 55 95 1 13 
la. 24 134 10 
Kans. 26 139 8 
Ky. 101 37 10 
La. 139 0 1 10 
Me. 26 157 5 
Md. 106 46 9 


Mass. 142 138 
Mich. 41 91 
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Minn nonpolitical ll 
Miss. 189 8 
Mo. 107_—s 81 1 18 
Mont. 67 77 4 
Nebr. _ nonpolitical 6 
Nev. 29 
N. H. 139 281 4 
N. J. 29 «~52 1 16 
N. Mex. 64 15 4 
; 86 120 24 2 45 
N. C., 158 11 1 14 
N. Dak. 2 160 4 
Ohio 43 124 1 25 
Okla 1389 23 8 
Oreg 18 72 6 
Pa 107 150 18 2 82 
R. I 89 54 4 


Tenn 108 #3 i ll 
Tex 180 | 24 
Utah 45 38 4 
Vt 23 245 3 
Va 129 1 12 
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W. Va 90 36 8 

Wis. 80 102 1 12 

Wyo. 27 = «56 8 
Other party representation is 


omitted from table. 











On the other side, the Republicans 
have solid control of nine States with 44 
electoral votes. They control all branches 
of the State government and have a 
majority of the congressional seats in five 
other States with 102 electoral votes, 
And they have a fighting advantage in 
four other States with 85 additional 
electoral votes. 

This gives the Republicans an edge 
over the Democrats in 18 States with 23] 
electoral votes. They held a comparable 
advantage in 1947 in 25 States with 
365 electoral votes. And still the Demo. 
crats won. 

In the light of these figures, party 
statisticians calculate that the election 
may be won or lost in 12 States where 
party control is narrowly balanced be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. These 
12 States hold 121 electoral votes. They 
are: Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New York, Utal, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

This does not mean that political fight- 
ing will be confined to these States. 
Every State will be a target. The fact 
that one party holds a majority of offices 
in a State is not a measurement of the 
voting margins. Often a large share of 
the offices in a State will topple by a thin 
majority of the popular vote. 

Democrats have complete control of 
congressional delegations, State legis- 
latures and governorships in 12 States. 
Two of these, Rhode Island and West 
Virginia, are outside the South. The one 
weak spot is the Rhode Island Senate, 
which is evenly divided between the 
parties. Mr. Truman carried both Rhode 
Island and West Virginia in 1948. 

The Southern States are Alabama, Ar 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia. Of these, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and South Caro 
lina deserted Mr. Truman in 1948 for 4 
States’ Rights candidate. 

The nine States in which Republicans 
have solid control of legislatures, con 
gressional delegations and governorships 
are Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota and Vermont with a total of 44 
electoral votes. Of these, the Republi 
cans lost only the 4 electoral votes 0 
Idaho in 1948. They have strengthened 
their grip on that State since. 

In four States, Democrats control the 
governorships, State legislatures and # 
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majority of the congressional delega- 
tions. These are the Border States of 
Kentucky, Missouri and Oklahoma and 
the onetime Confederate State of Ten- 
nessee. They have 42 electoral votes. 
Mr. Truman lost only one electoral vote 
in these four States in 1948. 

Similarly, there are five States in 
which Republicans control governor- 
ships, State legislatures and have a ma- 
jority of the congressional seats. These 
are California, Iowa, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin. Of these States, 
the Republican candidate carried only 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania in 1948. 

In two States, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, Democrats control the legislatures 
and all the congressional seats, but Re- 
publicans hold the governorships. These 
are Arizona and New Mexico, with 4 
electoral votes each. Both of them voted 
for Mr. Truman in 1948. 

In four big Midwestern States—lIIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio—Re- 
publicans control the legislatures and a 

majority of the congressional seats, but 
Democrats have captured the governor- 
ships. Mr. Truman got Illinois and Ohio 
in 1948 by narrow margins, lost Indiana 
and Michigan almost as ‘closely. The four 
States hold 85 electoral votes in 1952 
and will be prime targets for both parties. 
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In Indiana and Illinois, there has been 
little change in the relative strength of 
the two parties since 1948 except in 
the loss by the Democrats of some may- 
oralties in this autumn’s elections in In- 
diana. But, in Ohio and Michigan, the 
Democrats have edged upward a little 
in their congressional strength. 

These four States, which in a State- 
wide or presidential election may swing 
to either party by the shift of only a small 
percentage of the vote, are playing a 
large part in the calculations of the 
party strategists. This was one of the 
considerations that helped to fix Chi- 
cago, a focal point of the Midwest, as 
the convention city for both parties in 
1952. 

But the election can be swung by the 
12 States in which the division of politi- 
cal offices now is fairly even. A study of 
the 12 States shows: 

All of them have closely divided con- 
gressional delegations. 

Colorado, New York, Wyoming have 
Republican governors and legislatures. 

Montana has a Democratic Governor 
and a Republican Legislature. 

Maryland has a Republican Governor 
and a Democratic Legislature. 

Delaware and Massachusetts have 
Democratic governors, but with at least 
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one branch of the legislature in the hands 
of the opposition. 

Connecticut, Nevada, Utah and Wash- 
ington have Republican governors, but 
with one branch of the legislature con- 
trolled by Democrats. 

Minnesota, with a Republican Gov- 
ernor, has a nonpartisan Legislature. 

Eight of the States voted for Mr. Tru- 
man in 1948. These were Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Of these States, Nevada, Montana, 
Utah and Washington have given their 
20 electoral votes to the Democrats in 
the last five presidential elections. Massa- 
chusetts gave its 16 electoral votes to 
the Democrats in the last six elections. 

But Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland 
and New York—with 65 electoral votes 
in 1952—turned Republican in 1948. 

This is the statistical picture as the 
two parties shape their political plans 
for 1952. The big problem for the Repub- 
licans is to extend their present control 
to grasp just a few more States. 

Failing to do that, they have one 
more hope. That is that Mr. Truman will 
drive the solidly Democratic Southern 
States into another revolt, which will 
smash the Democratic chances. The 
ground was broken for this in 1948. 
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===with SENATOR BYRD 


Democrat, of Virginia 


THE SOUTH’S PLAN TO BEAT TRUMAN 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How strong is the revolt in the 
South against the Truman Administration? 

How close can it come to determining who will 
lead the nation in the years that lie beyond next 
November's election? 

From the South’s viewpoint, what chance 1s 
there of a North-South coalition in national vot- 
ing? 

To discuss such questions the editors of U.S. 
News & World Report invited to their conference 
room one of the South’s most active leaders, Sen- 
ator Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia. 








HARRY FLOOD ByRD left school at 15 to rescue 
from impending bankruptcy his father’s paper, 
the Winchester, Va., Star. At 19 he began acquir- 
ing apple orchards, and is now, at 64, one of the 
world’s largest apple growers. 

Mr. Byrd became Virginia State Senator at 28, 
Governor at 38 and U.S. Senator at 45—in 1933. 
He heads the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

The Democratic National Convention gave him 
25 votes for the presidential nomination in 1932, 
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Q Would you say that the movement in the South 
that asserted itself this year is pretty widespread, Sen- 
ator Byrd, or is it confined to small groups in each 
State who have been active in politics? How far is 
this movement going in the South? 

A I think the opposition to Mr. Truman and his 
policies is very much greater in the South than it’s 
ever been before. Four Southern States, as you recall, 
voted the States’ Rights ticket last time and thereby 
broke the belief on the part of many that in the South 
you have to vote the Democratic ticket in order to stay 
in politics. Those in the four States who led the fight 
to leave the Democratic Party in 1948 are stronger 
than those who opposed leaving the Democratic Party. 

Q Was the situation different in 1928? 

A So far as I know, the situation was different in 
1928 when I led the fight in Virginia for the election 
of Al Smith on the Democratic ticket. 

Q Could the difference be that in 1928 the move- 
ment was to support a Republican candidate and in 
1948 it was something entirely different? They did not 
support a Republican but another branch of the Dem- 
ocratic Party? 

A That may have some bearing on it. 

Q Do you think that the persons who are on the 
ticket as electors, and are listed on these two or three 
party labels, are independent agents when they go to 
the Electoral College? 

A I think that probably theoretically they are, and 
perhaps constitutionally they are, but I believe elec- 
tors are morally bound to the instructions registered 
by the popular vote at the polls, if any instructions 
are given them at the time of their election. That is 
representative government. 

Q Then, you think that if different groups in the 
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South have different ideas about how the electoral 
votes should be cast they should in advance of the 
election make known to the people of the State just 
what the group of electors will do if they prevail? 

A Yes. Of course, it doesn’t really mean that they 
have to vote for a political party. They could say that 
they instruct their electors to vote for Jim Jones in 
the Electoral College. 

Q If they say that, they must say it before the elec- 
tion, must they not, so the people will know that in 
voting for a given set of electors they know exactly to 
whom their vote would be given? 

A That’s my belief, although there are those who 
have a different idea about it. If the voters desire they 
could elect, I think, electors without instructions to 
use their own judgment in the Electoral College. | 
think that’s the only way that our representative gov- 
ernment can function. 

Q Now, if the Democratic National Convention 
next time should nominate a candidate who is an ex- 
ponent of the Truman doctrines, for example, and a 
group in Virginia should feel that they would like to 
have some other candidate, what do you feel is the 
proprietary right of these groups as to the name 
“Democratic Party”? Who could pre-empt the name 
“Democratic” for that legally? 

A We have a law in Virginia, that was passed in 
Governor Tuck’s administration, under which the 
Democratic State convention can designate the Vit- 
ginia Democratic Party as the official Democratic 
Party in the State. Delegates to this convention are 
elected by popular vote at mass meetings in every pre- 
cinct in the State. 

Q Are there other Southern States that have similat 
laws or is that unique as to Virginia? 
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A I don’t know that others have exactly the same 
law, but I understand that Texas has recently adopted 
a law something along the same lines. 

Q Then how do the voters in a general election vote 
for the national party candidates? 

A Under the Virginia law, any group can have their 
electors placed on the ballot. Virginia law is one of the 
most liberal in the nation. About any person or group 
can get on the ballot. 

Q What is your prognostication as to the South? Do 
you think that that formula will be used in many 
States? I don’t mean that convention formula, but the 
putting up of a separate ticket? 

A I couldn’t answer that. Each State will have to 
meet its conditions, it seems to me, as they develop. 

Q Is this all concentrated on Truman, or is it con- 
centrated on the principles that Truman has espoused? 

A Both. But as the chief proponent of those prin- 
ciples Mr. Truman, to a very considerable degree, is 
the object of this feeling in the South. 

Q If a man like Chief Justice Vinson should be 
nominated by the National Convention, and Mr. Tru- 
man, let us say, should not be willing to run, and the 
platform of the party declares for certain Truman 
policies and advocates some of these encroachments 
on the States that you have been talking about, would 
the Southern States take the same position toward 
such a candidacy as they would against Mr. Truman? 

A I think it would be impossible to predict that 
now. Nobody knows exactly what will be contained in 
the platform. Nobody knows that Mr. Vinson would 
accept if nominated. Nobody knows that Mr. Truman 
will not be a candidate. 


Mr. Truman’s Chances 

Q What do you think about that? Do you think that 
Mr. Truman will run? 

A My personal belief is that he is going to run if he 
thinks he can win. 

Q And, if at the time of the convention he has made 
up his mind that he can’t win, you don't think he’ll 
take the chance? Can you help him make up his mind 
by telling us whether you think he can win? 

A I’ve been doing all I can to help him make up 
his mind. I do not think he can be elected if nominated. 

Q Do you think he is weaker than any other Demo- 
cratic nominee for that post? 

A I think he’s weaker today than any. 

Q Do you think General Eisenhower could win as a 
Democrat? 

A Undoubtedly. 

Q Could you throw some light on a matter that has 
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been speculated a great deal about—that is, the ques- 
tion why important Democrats in the South, such as 
yourself and Senator George and Senator Russell, did 
not support the States’ Rights ticket in 1948? 

A Conditions were different in ’48 from what they 
are now. Today I am convinced that Mr. Truman 
would bring this country to disaster if his program is 
adopted. I feel further that his re-election in 1952 un- 
der the conditions could rightfully be claimed by him 
to be a mandate from the people to put through this 
program in its entirety. For instance, the other day he 
reaffirmed his support of his full “Fair Deal’ and wel- 
fare-state program. 


South’s Balance of Power 

Q The Truman program hasn't made much prog- 
ress since 1948, has it? 

A It would have made more progress, except for 
the determined opposition of the South. 

The South is a minority but we have the balance of 
power between the Truman Democratic Party and the 
Republicans. And they are now trying to change the 
rules of the Senate. That’s in a companion measure to 
these bills that Senator Humphrey and the other Sen- 
ators have introduced. And the psychological effect of 
another victory for Mr. Truman would be very potent 
in the passage of these measures. In the last cam- 
paign, these particular measures were not emphasized. 

Q You think that if he got in again the opposi- 
tion of the South might not be sufficient? 

A I think it would be more difficult and probably 
impossible. You remember that in 1948 very little was 
said about these particular issues, except for the re- 
port of his commissions. Now we have seven bills 
spelling out in detail this proposal. 

Q As an alternative in the South, if you look over 
the program of the No. 1 Republican at the moment, 
Senator Taft, doesn’t he advocate pretty much the 
same civil-rights objectives that Mr. Truman does? 

A The President’s proposals are in the form of rec- 
ommendations to Congress. Mr. Taft, I think, should 
be permitted to answer this question himself, as he is 
now in the process of establishing his platform. It 
would be difficult for me to outline an exact compari- 
son between the two at this time. 

Q You wouldn't regard, then, the election of Mr. 
Taft as accomplishing the same purposes as the elec- 
tion of Mr. Truman? 

A I am unable at this time to forecast the promi- 
nence that these particular issues will be given in the 
1952 campaign. I will say, however, that if the success- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ful candidate makes a major issue of these policies, it 
could be regarded by many as a mandate from the 
people of their enaction. 

Q Do you have a candidate in mind? 

A I have no particular candidate in mind. 

Q Do you plan yourself or do your associates in the 
South plan to make a determined fight at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention to restore the two-thirds 
rule and abolish the unit rule, or one or the other? 

A I think the two-thirds rule should by all means 
be restored. Most people don’t seem to understand 
that, under the unit rule which the Democratic Party 
now has, it is perfectly possible for a minority of the 
delegates to nominate a candidate. The Republicans 
have a majority rule, but do not have a unit rule, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. 


Convention Plans 

Q At the Convention, will Southern delegates try to 
abolish that? 

A We will try to restore the two-thirds rule. 

Q And if you fail in that, will that be a reason for 
separating from the National Convention? 

A That is only one of the complaints of the South. 
I tried to make this clear in my speech in Alabama. 
We intend to ask for the restoration of the two-thirds 
vote and likewise for the repudiation of the Humphrey 
proposals endorsing the complete civil-rights pro- 
gram. And, too, we should ask the Democratic Party 
to restate and reaffirm its position on States’ rights. In 
the 1948 Convention they defeated a simple resolution 
by a vote of 3 to 1, declaring that the Democratic 
Party still believed in States’ rights. Then we want 
the Democratic Party to reaffirm its support of the 
Constitution, because I regard many of these social- 
istic measures the President proposes as unconstitu- 
tional. 

Q Failing in getting that adopted, would you con- 
sider it a justifiable reason for instructing your elec- 
tors to take another position? 

A I have suggested that if those issues are made at 
the Convention and are rejected that we should take 
counsel among ourselves and then decide what course 
to pursue. I wouldn’t be presumptuous enough as one 
person involved to lay out a precise course now. 

Q Would you have another convention? 

A That all depends on what the situation may be. 
We should hold ourselves free to do whatever may be 
necessary to preserve the things we believe in. 

Q Then, you will participate even to the end of the 
National Democratic Convention in roll calls on nom- 
inees and make a record in that as well? 

A I think that we should make our demands, await 
developments and then chart our course. 

Q Is there any likelihood that your group would 
support the Republican candidate over Mr. Truman? 

A I couldn’t say. 
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Q What do you think of the suggestion of Senator 
Mundt on an alliance between the conservative Re- 
publicans and Democrats? 

A I think a good deal depends upon the personali- 
tiES:. : 

Q Do the Southern people still have the same 
strong feeling about the Republican Party as such 
that they had, say, back in the first three or four 
years after the 1928 election? 

A I think that would have to be judged by States. 
Some States have stronger views than others. Take 
Virginia, for example. The last time, Mr. Dewey got 
42 per cent of the votes, the States’ Rights candidate 
got 10 per cent of the vote, and Mr. Truman got 48 
per cent of the vote. That compares with an ordinary 
Republican vote in Virginia of 32 per cent. Mr. Tru- 
man got only a 24,000 plurality. Heretofore, Virginia 
has been giving the Democratic ticket something like 
a 150,000 majority. 

Q That would indicate that some of the aversion 
to the name “Republican” might be disappearing? 

A Disappearing, or it may be that opposition to 
Truman is increasing. 

Q Do you think that it’s inevitable under our po- 
litical system that the State parties should be identi- 
fied intimately with the national party organization, 
or do you think they can exist separately? 

A I would envision it as a temporary proposition 
—as a method of house cleaning. 

Q Do you think it is possible for any of the South- 
ern States to get into any understanding with the Re- 
publican Party to the effect that, if the Republicans 
win Congress, the chairmanships of the important 
committees shall be retained by certain Democrats in 
return for the support by the Southern Democrats of 
the Republican nominee in the Electoral College? 

A I think that’s impractical. I think that’s more or 
less selling principles to get a job. If the Republicans 
are in control of the United States Senate by votes, 
they should have the right to name the chairmanships. 


20 Senators in Group 

Q How many Senators in the Southern group? 

A About 20, more or less, depending on the issue 
presented. 

Q What would you say would be the principal is- 
sues, as you see them, in the next campaign? Do you 
think foreign policy will be a major issue? 

A I think that will be quite an issue, but it will be a 
question of degree as to the extent of participation in 
the foreign situation. 

Q What do you think, then, are the other issues? 

A I think there are many domestic issues involved. 
We are spending ourselves into bankruptcy—we are 
steadily going toward Socialism. We have confisca- 
tory taxes. We are facing controls upon the people 
that will make it very difficult for them to operate 
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their businesses. We are going toward greater and 
greater concentration of power in Washington to- 
gether with reckless mismanagement of the Govern- 
ment. 

Q How much do you think the corruption issue will 
play a part? 

A If the election were today it would play a very 
decisive part. The people have been shocked and 
stunned by the revelations at Washington of corrup- 
tion and moral deterioration, although the memory 
of the American people is very short. 

Q What do you think of the effects of the anti- 
Communist issue? 

A I think it is very difficult to appraise that. I think 
there is a feeling on the part of the average person 
that the Government is not as active as it should be 
in keeping Communists out of important positions. 


The Vatican Issue 

Q Do you think the proposed appointment to the 
Vatican will be an issue? 

A If it is carried to the ultimate conclusion, it will 
be an issue. 

Q Do you see any particular significance in the 
fact that even before you have your National Con- 
vention some of the organization Democrats in Vir- 
ginia are taking a walk from the county committees? 

A Yes, I think that would be very significant. You 
had the same situation in the Hoover-Smith election. 

Q If as a result of the split in the Democratic Party 
the Republicans come into power in 1952, would that 
be good or bad for the South? 

A That’s a very hard question to answer. It depends 
on the candidates and what they stand for. 

Q How about the qualifications for President—do 
you think that a President of the United States ought 
to have a background of legislative experience? Is it 
an essential thing under our system? 

A I don’t know about that. I think it depends upon 
the man. Mr. Truman was a member of the Senate. 

Q As to the converse—would Mr. Eisenhower's un- 
familiarity with legislative matters and domestic 
problems be a handicap if he should be elected? 

A He has the ability to do a great job, but any 
President has got to do it mainly by the appointment 
of people who are efficient, patriotic and trustworthy, 
because no person can do all these things himself. I 
think the value of an administrator, to a large extent, 
is in the character of the assistants he appoints. 

Q Do you think there is any basis for the argument 
that is often made that a military man per se should 
not be chosen President? 

A I don’t have that opinion myself. 

Q You made the statement, Senator, that, if Mr. 
Truman should run and win on his platform, he would 
have real reason to feel that he had a mandate. Sup- 
pose he does run and win on that platform with a 
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big victory—will you feel free still to oppose what you 
have already described as a popular mandate? 

A I certainly would. 

Q But, having described it as the will of the people, 
will you still oppose it? 

A Of course, I will oppose any measure I believe 
destructive of our principles of government. 

Q Why do you think the South is so disturbed 
about the situation in the Democratic Party with re- 
spect to nominating President Truman? How would 
you sum up their real reasons for being disturbed? 

A I think the real reason the South is disturbed is 
because the Truman policies are contrary to the fun- 
damental principles of government as we in the South 
see them, especially with respect to the trend toward 
Socialism and the reckless spending of money and his 
utter disregard of States’ rights in his constant effort 
to concentrate more and more power in Washington 
that we think should be exercised by the States and 
the local communities. And, then, civil rights is a very 
disturbing issue. 

Q The public seems to think that that is the primary 
issue. Would you say it is? 

A I would not say that it is the primary one. I think 
it’s a part of the whole picture. 

Q In other words, if that civil-rights issue could 
have been composed, you don’t think that alone would 
have been satisfying to the South? 

A No, I.think that’s the most inflammatory part of 
the issue. But I think the people in the South who be- 
lieve in their form of government are as much dis- 
turbed about other policies as they are about his 
civil-rights program. The civil-rights program, if 
adopted as proposed, means, in my judgment, a com- 
plete destruction of States’ rights as set forth in the 
Federal Constitution. The Federal Government would 
take over the functions heretofore exercised by the 
States. This would result in much greater concentra- 
tion of power in Washington and would radically 
change our system of government. 


Coercion by Federal Grants 

Q Is it your belief that through States’ rights all 
the objectives which are usually claimed for the so- 
called civil-rights program could be achieved? 

A Yes, all constitutional objectives can be achieved. 
The issue becomes inflammatory when the Federal 
Government attempts to control strictly State and 
local functions by threats to withhold so-called grants 
for noncompliance with unconstitutional edicts. These 
grants are merely a return of money collected from 
our States in the form of taxes. I think that the State 
grants are a means of coercion, forcing upon us some- 
thing which could not be done otherwise under the 
Constitution. 

Q Looking over the South, would you say that 
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progress has been made toward improvement of the 
position of the Negro? 

A I think tremendous progress has been made. For 
instance, in Virginia, in 1928 when I was Governor, I 
was instrumental in the passage of the strongest anti- 
lynch laws that had ever been put on the statutes of 
any State up to this date. Virginia has not had a lynch- 
ing since. The economic progress and advancement of 
the Negro in the South in recent years has been tre- 
mendous—the same wages are paid to them as to 
others. 

Q Their economic status has not suffered by the 
absence of the federal program of civil rights? 

A I don’t think so. 


Mixed Schools Opposed 

Q Do you visualize the civil-rights program as of- 
fering something to the Negroes other than economic 
opportunity—say, social opportunity? Do you think 
that is the basis of the agitation for it? 

A Well, I would say that where the effort is made to 
mix the two groups, in mixed schools and things of that 
character, you certainly have an aspect there that is 
not economic. At very heavy cost, paid nearly entirely 
by the white people, the South is earnestly endeavoring 
to provide equal educational facilities for both races. 

Q Do you think that without legislation the South- 
ern States might turn towards mixed schools anyway? 

A No, I don’t. 

Q Never? 

A I think it will be a long time, if ever, before the 
Southern States have mixed schools. One Southern 
Governor said that he would close up the schools first. 
That is a very strong statement, but it is somewhat 
indicative of the feeling in that particular State. 

Q In other words, the children would go into pri- 
vate schools supported by citizens rather than partici- 
pate in the public-school system? 

A That would be a situation to be met under such 
circumstances as they develop. 

Q What about the opportunities for the Negro to 
vote in the South? 

A They are constantly increasing in the voting, all 
through the South. So far as I know nothing is done to 
prevent them from registering and voting, certainly 
not in Virginia. 

Q Are you for the repeal of the poll tax in Virginia? 

A I voted for the Campbell amendments in Vir- 
ginia in 1948. The requirements for registration and 
voting in Virginia are identical in their application 
for all races. Virginia invokes no restrictive measures 
to prevent the Negroes from registering and voting, 
such as asking them questions about the Constitution, 
etc., nor does any other State, so far as I know. 

Q Isn’t there any test they have to take to vote? 

A There is no distinction in requirements, as be- 
tween races. 


Q You were for the substitute measure that was 
proposed in Virginia last time? 

A Yes, and I am in favor of submitting to the States 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing 
for the repeal. of the poll tax for federal elections. 

Q In Virginia? 

A I am among the patrons of it to submit the pro- 
posal to the States as to whether we should amend 
the Federal Constitution. We contend in the South 
that the Federal Government cannot constitutionally 
change the qualification of voters as established by 
the States, which is set forth in the first section of 
the Constitution, except by amending the Federal 
Constitution. 

Q What other things about States’ rights do you 
see as abandoned by the Federal Government? 

A Well, as I see it, the Federal Government is con- 
stantly encroaching upon the States. They make 
grants and dictate or control the conditions under 
which the funds are to be spent. I agree with the late 
Senator Glass’s statement that there is no such thing 
as a federal grant to States. All that money is collected 
by the Federal Government from the States and is 
sent to Washington. Washington takes its 10 or 20 per 
cent charge off for bureaucratic overhead, and then 
sends back to us our own money, telling us how to 
spend it, and creating the belief we are getting some- 
thing for nothing. These so-called grants have become 
tremendous, and they are deeply entrenched. The 
President’s Civil Rights Commission proposed manip- 
ulation of this grant program to force acceptance of 
its recommendations which would not otherwise be 
permitted under the law or the Constitution. And the 
President endorsed the Commission’s report. 


Drive Against States’ Rights 

Q What other things about States’ rights that have 
been denied people of your State would you include? 
You speak of coercion in the use of the funds as one 
thing. Do you see anything in the way of legislation 
that’s been enacted, labor legislation or other things, 
that you think trespasses on States’ rights? 

A The effort has been made to enact it. Measures 
have been proposed, but it has only been the stubborn 
resistance of the South, especially in the Senate, that 
has kept them from passage. We have today seven 
bills introduced by Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
and, I think, by eight other Senators that go very 
much further in the destruction of States’ rights than 
anything that has ever yet been proposed. While these 
bills go under the heading of civil rights, they would 
virtually abolish the whole area of States’ rights, and 
even reach down into local authority and individual 
custom. They go to federal usurpation of police pow- 
er; control of elections, even on the school and sani- 
tary-district level; they involve private business, and 
provide for investigations of individual custom. 
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Q Would you include aid to education as one of the 
things that you feel that the Federal Government 
should keep out of? 

A Absolutely. I am opposed to federal aid to edu- 
cation of any kind, as power always follows the purse 
and the Federal Government should never be per- 
mitted to control the administration of our schools. 

Q What do you think is likely to happen in the 
coming session of Congress with respect to important 
legislation? Do you think there is a chance, for ex- 
ample, that Congress may provide a substitute for the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the coming January session? 

A No, I don’t think so. I think Mr. Truman did all 
he could in 1948 to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
failed. 


Objectors to Economy 

Q You have spoken very often and very vehemently 
on the subject of economy in Government—probably 
more than anybody else. Why do you think the people 
of the country have not risen up against large ex- 
penditures to date? 

A Well, it is awfully hard for 150 million people to 
rise up. I think the sentiment in the country is much 
stronger for economy than it has been. 

When we endeavor to economize, the President is 
opposed to it. The Congressmen and Senators are con- 
fronted by the situation whereby nearly all the agen- 
cies of the Government use the franking privilege and 
the radio to stir up our constituents back home and to 
try to influence us not to vote for these reductions. 
And that is a very difficult thing to overcome. Further- 
more, in my experience I learned that it is very hard 
to reduce budget expenditures submitted by a Gover- 
nor or the President. And I am convinced there is 
going to be no honest-to-goodness reduction in expen- 
ditures until we have a President who believes in 
federal economy and rigid elimination of nonessential 
spending. 

Under the circumstances it is natural to ponder the 
question of when does a nation become insolvent. In a 
system such as ours, when and how does national in- 
solvency manifest itself? There probably will be no 
milestone to mark the crossroad, but it seems to me 
that a democracy is approaching insolvency when: 
(1) we are unable to pay current costs of Government 
over a prolonged period with taxes short of confisca- 
tion and diminishing returns; and (2) the constant 
cheapening of the dollar as a result of Government 
operations. If these are the symptoms, it would appear 
that the diagnosis of our present and prospective 
fiscal situation is unmistakably clear. 

Q Are the committees in Congress adequately 
staffed, do you think, to analyze budgets? 

A Not completely so, because when you try to an- 
alyze 85 billion dollars which is to be spent all over 
the world—I don’t know of any committee that can 
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go into all that. But they can get the information from 
the Budget and from the Treasury Department about 
all these expenditures. I will say that about them—if 
a committee makes a specific request, they get the 
information. 

Q Is the answer to set up another Budget Bureau 
in Congress, as has been proposed? What about using 
the General Accounting Office for that purpose? 

A Historically, the General Accounting Office has 
been performing a different function. It is the primary 
function of the General Accounting Office to see that 
the money is expended according to the law. 

Q I was thinking of some pre-check by the same 
agency. Would that help? 

A That would be possible under the law now, but 
Congress has not seen fit to provide the money. 

Q Have you ever expressed yourself on the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment limiting the amount 
of income taxes which can be extracted by the Federal 
Government to 25 per cent? 

A I think that would not be practical. The only 
way any government can pay its debts is through 
taxes, and as long as we persist in adding to the debt 
we have to get the money to pay the interest on the 
bonds. 

Q You don’t hold with the theory that the way to 
reduce spending is to reduce taxes? 

A I think taxes could be reduced by retrenchment. 
But I think we must compel reduction in spending. 
The military could be reduced without impairing de- 
fense, as well as others. 

Q Where would you make the big cuts? 

A Our Committee submitted an itemized statement 
last year as to where reductions could be made. Mr. 
Truman said, you know, that nobody was showing him 
how to reduce the budget, so we got up a statement 
showing that practically everything could be reduced. 


Allocating Revenue Fields 

Q Do you think any good could be accomplished 
if we had some kind of movement, commission or joint 
committee of Congress to define the federal function, 
so that the States would know just where they came 
in, and the Federal Government would know where it 
came in, particularly in respect to all these different 
avenues of legislation? 

A I think it would be all right to do it, but I don’t 
think it would have much effect on the situation. The 
States want to relieve themselves of as much of the 
cost-of-government burden as possible. The counties 
and cities want to relieve themselves of the burden 
and pass it on to the States, so that is the way it goes. 
Whenever the Government makes direct doles to the 
people, those back home think that’s a gift to them, 
that they don’t have to pay it back. In many cases 
they will ask the Federal Government to do something 
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for them which they themselves have defeated in their 
local bond-issue elections. They have the false impres- 
sion that if they get it from Washington that’s so far 
removed from them that they don’t have to pay for it. 
If they get it from the county or city they know they 
will have their tax rate increased the next year. 


Limit on Taxes 

Q Well, then, as a practical matter how far do you 
think our tax rates can go? 

A I think the present tax rates are excessively bur- 
densome. The best witness that I have for that is Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobilizer. I asked the 
question, “(How long can the corporations of this coun- 
try be virile and strong, having to pay the present 
taxes—66 per cent?” He said, “Not over two years.” 
I said, “What is the maximum they can pay and con- 
tinue strong?” And he said, “Less than 50 per cent.” 
Under this new tax bill, I am convinced some com- 
panies will pay around 70 per cent, and the average is 
around 66 per cent. And an unmarried individual 
with an income of $80,000 would pay, as I recall it, 
$53,000 taxes. And on every cent above $80,000, the 
Government would take 82 per cent, and then it gets 
up around 90 per cent. So it is pretty nearly at a limit 
now, on individuals. 

Q Then you don’t look for another tax increase in 
1952? 

A I don’t see how there can be any tax increase 
from the present sources. The income on a federal 
sales tax of 3 per cent, without any exemptions, for 
example, would bring in about 5 billion dollars. 

Q Is that a retail tax? 

A Yes. That’s on everything—no exemptions what- 
ever. 

Q Including the present excise items? 

A Yes. Another suggestion has been made to level 
off all the excise taxes to 5 per cent and make that a 
manufacturers’ sales tax, with no tax above 5 per 
cent except in tobacco, liquor and gasoline. And that, 
if it should be done, would bring in about 3 billion 
dollars. 

Q If the Federal Government goes into these sales- 
tax fields, where are the States going to get their 
revenue? 

A I’m not advocating it—I’m just citing the pos- 
sible sources. 

Q Are there any sources the Federal Government 
hasn’t tried? 

A They already have excise taxes which are in ef- 
fect sales taxes. The only other suggestion is what 
they call a “transaction tax,” which I think would 
pyramid itself to the point where it would be abso- 
lutely destructive to the economy. It would tax every 
change of money. 

Q Something like the Russian turnover tax— 

A So, as I see it, the tax bill we have just passed is 
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the last orthodox tax bill that we can consider. I do 
not rule out a readjustment of taxes to remove exist- 
ing hardships. 

Q How would we finance a big war then? 

A I-don’t see how we could, except by bonds. 

Q What do you see as a possible answer to the col- 
lapse of business with these high taxes which provide 
no reserve as a cushion? After the last war we had re- 
funds, and businesses which paid these high taxes got 
back immediately enough to keep going. What pro- 
vision has been made for that kind of emergency? 

A We endeavored to make all the provisions we 
could, but I think, as Mr. Wilson says, we can stand 
this present tax burden only for two or three years. 

Q If you have a collapse in business due to a sud- 
den peace move perhaps or something else, and this 
economy collapses, won’t it be disastrous, from an 
economic standpoint? 

A It would be depressive, at least temporarily. | 
think this last tax bill was among the most difficult 
pieces of legislation in which I have ever had to take 
part since I have been in the Senate. I knew we were 
scraping the bottom of the barrel and possibly were 
destroying some businesses. I think Senator George 
deserves great credit because he tried in every possible 
way to ease unusual hardships. Mr. Truman de- 
nounced us and said we ought to raise 10 billion dol- 
lars instead of 5-something billion. I don’t know where 
he could raise federal tax rates any more without prac- 
tically destroying the business economy of this coun- 
try. That is a very serious condition for any country 
to face, especially when we have in front of us these 
colossal expenditures which will reach 85 or 90 billion 
dollars in fiscal 1953 with a deficit of up to 20 billion 
dollars annually. After a war is over and you bring 
the troops back home perhaps you can level it off. A 
threat of war is as harmful or more harmful to a 
democracy like ours than war itself, because a threat 
of war may last indefinitely, while a war is usually 
over in a relatively short time. 


For a 10 Per Cent Cut 

Q Some of our articles on appropriations, leaving 
out expenditures for national security, showed that the 
cost of a normal peacetime program is approximately 
8 billion dollars, out of about 90 billion in appropria- 
tions. Do you regard that as excessive? 

A Yes. I think that can be reduced. But I also want 
to say that they have classified a lot of peacetime ex- 
penditures in the war category. I think that the report 
our Committee got up classified about 9 billion dol- 
lars—exclusive of veterans, of interest, of foreign aid, 
and military aid. I have no doubt that anybody who 
has anything to do with this Government operation 
knows that every single agency could be reduced. If 
I had the power I would make a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in all administration expenses, to start with. 
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at doesnt belong in this picture? 





All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive products 
are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


The skeevsfoot roller? No! Before it went to work 
compacting and leveling airstrips, it got its rugged 
strength and odd shape from processes that call for the 
top performance of Norton grinding wheels and re- 
fractories and Behr-Manning coated abrasives. 

The organ? No! The rich finish of its woodwork 
comes from coated abrasive paper for which Behr- 
Manning is famous. Its smooth tones come from pre- 
cision parts that result from the uniform grinding action 
of Norton and Behr-Manning products. 

The ash tray? No! The entire glass industry relies on 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasive products for many 
grinding and cutting operations. 


The cigarette? No! Norton and Behr-Manning abra- 
sives contribute in many ways to smoking enjoyment. 
For example, the circular blades that cut cigarettes 
cleanly to size are continuously sharpened by Behr- 
Manning abrasive discs. 


The stranger in the picture is the fly. Remember, 
any man-made product . . . whether of metal, wood, 
paper, cloth, leather, ceramics or plastics . . . depends 
in some important way on abrasives, abrasive products, 
refractories or grinding machines that bear such well- 
known trade-marks as Norton and Behr-Manning...the 
world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives and abrasive 


products. 
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NORTON COMPANY 
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SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY TROY, NEW YORK 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
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>> While the U.S. concentrates on Korea and Western Europe..... 

Communist push in Malaya, generally ignored, is getting places. 

Communist strategy of terror has the country in an uproar. A handful of 
Communist guerrillas is beginning to disrupt the whole Malayan economy. 

British are losing, despite three and one-half years of warfare. 

So far, British forces have been unable to figure out how to stop inferior 
Communist forces, let alone drive them out of Malaya. Malayan situation now, 
it's admitted both in London and Singapore, iS worst since war began in 1948. 

















>> Loss of Malaya, if it ever comes to that, will hit U.S. and Britain where 
it hurts. Malayan rubber and tin are vital to West. Malayan dollar earnings 
from rubber and tin are indispensable to Britain, especially now. With Malaya 
in Communist hands, Communist conquest of all Southeast Asia should be a cinch. 
India and Indonesia, both weak, would then be next in line. 
Korea, in a prospect like this, shrinks in importance. Malaya looms larger. 
Shift of British troops from Korea to Malaya is already being talked up. 





>> In the capital of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, officials are getting new evidence 
every day of the Communist drive. 

Targets for Communists are big planters, key officials, native labor. 

This is how the strategy of terror operates: 

Big planters, operators of rubber plantations thousands of acres in area, 
are picked off by guerrillas from ambush. Guerrillas get a tip from informed 
natives on a planter's movements, then shoot from roadside ditches. Escort of 
police isn't always a guarantee of safety. In one such shooting the other day, 
Communists killed two important planters andnine members of police escort. Com- 








munists escaped without casualties, and captured the esScort's weapons. 

Key officials run into the same kind oftreatment. That's how Sir Henry 
Gurney, British High Commissioner in Malaya, was killed not long ago. 

As a result, in Communist-infested areas of Malaya all planters and key of- 
ficials travel armed and with escort. Even so, none is completely safe. 





>> Communist way of threatening native labor is even harder to deal with. 
Plantation workers are ordered, on pain of death, to perform services such 
as these for Communists: demand fantastic wage increases; report all movements 
of British troops and police; keep jungle guerrillas supplied with food. 
Workers who refuse are Slashed with knives, beaten, often found dead on 
plantation roads. Communist threats, as a result, are very effective. 
Strikes follow planters' refusal to grant big wage increases. If increases 
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are granted, they're simply collected by the Communists from the workers. 


>> Communists seem able to operate this technique with amazing efficiency. 
Fifteen Communist terrorists, a couple of weeks ago, distributed printed instruc- 
tions to workers at 16 big plantations. Threats were sufficient to close rubber 
operations down tight, making 7,000 workersidle. At this rate, 600 Communists 
could put all of Malaya's rubber plantations out of business. 


>> British officials in Kuala Lumpur thought October the worst month since the 
guerrilla warfare started, but November reports are still worse. 
Armed clashes between British forces and guerrillas hit a peak in October, 
went still higher in November. British casualty lists are getting longer. 
Property damage is growing, too. Trains are derailed frequently. Rubber 
losses by theft are becoming serious. Idle plantations are a worse threat. 











>> But British, with armed force of 18,000 in Malaya, plus thousands in the 
Malayan police force, can't seem to halt casualties and damage inflicted by fewer 
than 5,000 Communists. One reason, say military critics, is failure of British 
troops to learn tactics of jungle warfare. Bigger reason is said to be British 
failure to use armored cars, helicopters, napalm bombs, found useful in the past 
in jungle warfare. Main reason, though, is British failure to keep the people 
of Malaya--especially the workers--on Britain's side in this fight. 

No. 1 problem is the Malayan who is a worker by day, a Communist guerrilla 
by night. It's doubtful that British troops can convert these Malayans by force. 
Solution for this problem is yet to be found. London, waking up to it, is now 
urging decisive action. U.S., Sooner or later, will become involved. 














>> In Teheran, the word is that Premier Mossadegh is on his way out, that for- 
mer Premier Ahmad Ghavam will succeed him. Oil deal may then be made. 
Insiders close to the Iranian Government will tell you this--privately. 
Return of Ghavam, if this happens as expected, changes the Iranian picture 
radically. Ghavam is the man who stood up to the Russians in 1946, chased them 
out of Northern Iran. He is pro-Western, favors a reasonable oil settlement. 











>> Politicians who usually run Iran think the current chaos has continued long 
enough. They've turned thumbs down on Mossadegh, and think they have the votes 
to force him out, put Ghavam in. Mossadegh's mistake, apparently, was to stay 
away from Iran long enough for his opponents to amass votes against him. 
Shah of Iran won't welcome Ghavam as Premier, fears him as a bit too strong. 
Politicians, however, probably are in position to persuade the Shah to go along. 
Mossadegh out, Ghavam in will mean victory for British policy of waiting, 
letting Iran stew. U.S. policy of dealing with Mossadegh hasn't clicked. 














>> Soviet Russia's Hollywood is being primed for a housecleaning. Notice is 
given in the Literary Gazette, powerful voice of the Soviet Writers" Union. 

Not enough feature films, is the complaint. Soviet audiences can't count 
on more than 30 features a year, compared with 75 in Britain, 360 in the U.S. 
As for comedies, output is down to one this year, none planned for 1952. 

Reason: Scenario writers aren't producing. Young directors have nothing to 
direct. Bureaucracy is stifling the industry. A purge is indicated. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products . . . is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Houston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 


tremendous needs of National Steel. 


steel products throughout Southwest. 


Steel-making at National Steel encompasses far more than its mighty furnaces 
and giant mills. 

Added to these, are the iron ore mines and coal mines . . . the giant ore boats, 
barges, trucks . . . the multitude of other physical properties it takes to make a 
completely integrated steel producer. 

National Steel achieved this completeness by combining the facilities and resources 
and talents of its large component companies into the organization that has become 
the nation’s fifth largest producer of steel. 

It has extended its scope through continued expansion and ceaseless improvement. 
Today, for example, National Steel operates the largest and fastest electrolytic 
lines in the world... the largest open hearth furnaces in the industry. And 
National Steel is still expanding . . . still developing better ways to make steel. 


This is National Steel . .. complete, independent, progressive .. . one of America’s 
largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 


<— A color reproduction of this painting . . . in larger size for framing . . « willbe mailed on request, 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division of National Steel 
located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL STEEL A&A CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Are you SURE your biggest debtor 


is listed in your books ? 


One big reason you have a set of books is 


to keep track of what is owed you, 


But the bookkeepers and other em- 
ployees can be jugglers. And when they 
starttossing the entries areund, they can 
build up a big debt in a hurry—one that 


it usually takes an auditor to find. 


A few cases in point, from the files of 


Vhe Travelers: 

A payroll clerk padded the payroll with 
fictitious names and former employees. 
Checks totaling $8,750 were cashed by her 
boy friend, who was store manager for 
another concern, before the schenfé*was 


found out. 


A salesman for a concern selling at both 
retail and wholesale showed all sales as 
wholesale when most were made at retail. 
He pocketed and spent the difference— 
about $10,000—before he was caught. 

A bookkeeper and credit manager with- 
held receipts from daily sales for a period 
of 7 years, reporting the amounts as having 
been banked. To cover up, he made off- 
setting entries by recording fictitious check 
disbursements. Normal audits weren’t 
thorough enough to uncover the loss, but 
the man’s extravagant living led to a 
special investigation which revealed a 
$250,000 loss. 


To protect your business against dis- 





honesty losses such as these, you need 
Travelers Fidelity insurance. Blanket 
Fidelity Bonds automatically cover book- 
keepers, timekeepers, payroll record 
clerks, purchasing agents, cashiers and all 
other employees whether or not they han- 
dle money, securities or goods. 

Ask your Travelers agent or broker to 
tell you how little this over-all protection 


against dishonesty losses will cost you. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND 
SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15,Connecticut. 
Serving the insuring public in the United 
Srates since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Turkey: Ally With Will to Fight 


Set to Use U.S. Arms Against Soviet Attack 


Here’s a place U.S. arms aid 
has paid off. Fighting forces of 
Turkey are tops in the Middle 
East—and ready for anything. 

Troops are skilled and well 
equipped. Morale is high. Turks, 
facing Russia, are ready to fight 
the minute Moscow makes a 
move. 

This firsthand report from stra- 
tegic Turkey shows what four 
years of U.S. weapons and know- 
how have meant fo one ally. 


ANKARA 
People in Turkey have made up 
their minds. If the Russians march 
into any country in the Middle East, 
the Turks will fight. 
This is the way the Turks see things: 
Russia respects only those people who 
have the will—and the weapons—for fight- 
ing. The Turks have the weapons, fur- 
nished by the U.S. And they have the 
will to fight. They've shown that in Korea 


Soa 
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where Turkish forces have been fighting 
ferociously alongside American troops. 

A look around Turkey reveals one 
country where U.S. military aid and ad- 
vice have produced an ally that is ready 
for war. Americans here say it is impor- 
tant to understand just what Turkev is 
as an ally, and what Turkey is not. Tur- 
key can be oversold as well as undersold. 

The Turks cannot take on Russia single- 
handed. They can’t take over Russia’s oil- 
rich valley that lies just across the Cau- 
casus Mountains. They can’t even be sure, 
today, of defending all of Turkey. But 
they can hold the main part of the coun- 
try long enough for American bombers to 
smash at Russia’s communications and in- 
dustry and tor American fighters, operat- 
ing from fields in Turkey and Cyprus, to 
give Turkish land forces the air support 
thev lack. 

American aid in streamlining and 
equipping Turkey’s armed forces has a 
lot to do with this ability to hold off the 
Russians. In 1947, when the U.S. came 
in under the program of aid to Greece 
and Turkey, Americans found a lot that 
needed doing. Turkey, in fact, had defied 
Russia’s demand for joint control of the 
Dardanelles without much but spirit to 
back up the defiance. 


Turkey’s arms were: hand-me-downs 
from prewar Germany, France and Brit- 
ain, plus a few World War II weapons 
for show. The Army was big and clumsy, 
poorly organized, badly uniformed. poor- 
lv trained. But Turkey's will to fight was 
rare among countries on the rim of Russia. 
So the U.S. came in and went to work. 

From 1947 through the present U.S. 
fiscal vear, the Turks will have received 
more than 500 million dollars’ worth of 
U.S. militarv aid. And that dollar figure 
gives little idea of how much the Turks 
have obtained in American know-how. 

Out at the Ankara race track on Turk- 
ish Independence Day, one could stand 
in the chill autumn wind with most of 
Ankara’s 300,000 people and see some 
of the things the United States has sup- 
plied. There were formations of war 
planes, jeeps, the latest motorized troop 
carriers, machine guns, antiaircraft guns, 
artillery, mortars, bazookas, tanks, all 
sorts of matériel. 

Near Ankara there is a complete shop 
where Turks, using American equip- 
ment, can rebuild a jeep, truck or tank. 
Turkish officers and foremen trained in 
Detroit are teaching other Turks to do 
these jobs on wrecked or worn-out 
equipment in a dozen repair shops, 
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Wool Felt is used 
in countless products. " 
It cushions, absorbs, seals, 
lubricates, insulates, 
polishes, shields, ainers 
cleans and segregated 
functions with aime 
eT ele efficiency a 
Felt can reduce ai oc 
costs— provide long — : 
oil tight seals—he'p 
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Western Felt is constantly. 
solving problems where _ 
remarkable material can 

used advantageously - ie 

economically to make produc 
and processes gene ae 
To improve your produc a 
operation, ‘investigate se 
felt. Ask Western oa 
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FELT IN YOUR 
OWN CAR 






Do you know that felt is used 
in not less an ty ew 
i e? 
‘our automobi 
sie function assigned to felt 


made that car better. 
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4035-4117 Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
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smaller but well equipped, throughout 
Turkey. 

This is typical of the modernizing that 
is being done under the guidance of the 
Joint Military Mission for Aid to Turkey 
(JAMMAT). In JAMMAT are about 
1,300 officers and noncoms. Most of 
them are Americans, a few are British. 
JAMMAT?s job is to advise and help, 


never to command. This help ‘reaches 


right down to the regimental level. 

Currently there are 17 armed-force 
schools, mainly started on American ad- 
vice, using U.S. equipment and follow- 
ing courses like those in U.S. A Signal 
Corps school, for example, is graduating 
conscripts from six-month courses at the 
rate of 1,000 a year. 

Turkey’s Army is so streamlined now 
that it is only about half as big as when 
the Americans arrived. On active service 
are about 400,000 conscripts, plus about 
75,000 regular officers and enlisted men. 
Added to this are the first-line reserves, 
making a total force of about 800,000 
trained officers and men. Next year the 
figure will be 1 million. 

There are 12 American-equipped di- 
visions, including six armored brigades, 
plus seven additional divisions partly 
supplied with American equipment. 
Turkey’s divisions are rated by U.S. 
military men as comparable with the 
best in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO). But the real strength 
of Turkey lies in the pool of men who 
are getting or will get two years of train- 
ing in a modern, American-type Army. 

There’s no way a Turk can avoid mili- 
tary service unless he’s missing a limb, 
or is blind or insane. Men who would be 
rated 4-F in the U.S. do their service 
without question in Turkey. If they're 
physically incapable of taking normal 
training, they're assigned to jobs in ware- 
houses, offices or shops. 

Pay is low. The Army gives each con- 
script about 12 cents a month. Usually 
he gets an allowance from his family. If 
the family can’t send him anything, he 
gets an allowance from the treasury of 
his village. He is issued one uniform 
each year, one pair of shoes every six 
months, 

It is remarkable how the conscript 
seems to thrive on Army life. He is quick 
to smile, quick to joke and laugh, ready 
to undertake any job. He is inclined to 
view military service as a part of his 
education—and it is. 

Policy is to send conscripts from iso- 
lated Eastern villages to the most civi- 
lized parts of Turkey, and vice versa. 
The soldier you meet in Istanbul may 
be an Eastern villager who never saw 
window glass before he joined the Army. 

A Westerner who has been traveling 
in other Middle Eastern countries is sur- 
prised to see that the Turkish Army 


stays out of politics. Graft touching the 
armed forces is virtually unknown. And 
promotion in the Army is on merit. 

Result of all this is that morale is high, 
Of the services, the Army rates highest 
in public esteem, the Navy is honored as 
the oldest service and the Air Force 
stands well as a sign of modernism. 

The Air Force has about 700 planes, 
Most of them have been supplied by the 
U.S.—B-26 bombers, C-47 cargo craft 
and P-47 fighters—with a few British 
fighters. Jet planes are expected in 
about a year. Turkish ground crews are 
being trained to assist in servicing U.S. 
planes that will operate from American- 
built air strips in Turkey. 

The Navy is small. Its best ships are 
six submarines, four destroyers, eight 
mine and about 30 smaller 
craft by the U.S. Turkey 


sweepers 
provided 
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U.S. KNOW-HOW FOR 
Next year, jets? 


—Three Lions 


TURKEY 


wants and expects to get more sub- 
marines for Black Sea patrols. 

Potential opposition facing the Turk- 
ish Army consists of 32 Russian divisions 
in the Trans-Caucasus and 11 Russian- 
trained, Russian-armed and Russian-led 
divisions in Bulgaria. That is 43 Commv- 
nist divisions against Turkey’s 19, but 
Turks and Americans agree that the odds 
are not as bad as they look. 

If war comes, Turkey’s strategy on 
the west will be to hold European Tur- 
key, even to strike into Bulgaria, as 
long as the only opposition there is 
Bulgarian or Rumanian. If Russian divi- 
sions are thrown against European Tur- 
key, the Turks concede that a withdrawal 
from Europe may be necessary. 

On the eastern frontier, Turks don't 
fear the 32 Russian divisions in the 
Trans-Caucasus. These are described as 
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“ragtag and bobtail” by Turks who know 
them—and many Turks do know them. 
Turkey’s intelligence on Russian mili- 
tary dispositions in this area is ex- 
cellent. Moslems living in the southern 
part of the Soviet Sole, from the Cau- 
casus clear east to China’s border, are 
inclined to think well of the Turks. In 
fact, the Turks think this attitude makes 
that area the weakest part of the Soviet 
Union. 

s American advisers see it, Turkey 
todav is in a good position to defend 
Anatolia, the heart of the country. North- 
eastern Turkey is a mass of rugged 
mountains and narrow defiles easily 
held. (See map on page 48.) Russia, 
Bulgaria and Rumania would be likely 
to gain control of the Black Sea, how- 
ever, and amphibious landings on the 
coast would be likely. 

Even if Russia were willing to take 
heavy losses and smash through to Ana- 
tolia, the Turks still could fall back to 
the Adana crescent, a natural stronghold 
protected by the Taurus Mountains. Mili- 
tary observers here are confident the 
Adana area could be held. 

The Turks say they will not permit 
Anatolia to be conquered. Their effort 
in NATO will be devoted to getting 
more arms and equipment with which 
they are sure they not only can defend 
Anatolia but also can strike into Russia’s 
Trans-Caucasus. 

The Turks feel that their own military 
effort entitles them to top rating with 
NATO. They say no Western European 
ally can match their record of spending 
for defense in terms of national income, 
that their country is the strongest free 
nation bordering on Russia, that they 
would be called upon to halt a Russian 
drive through Iran toward Iraq and Syria. 

No Western power, the Turks declare, 
can match Turkey’s support of the U.N. 
war in Korea, in terms of relative popu- 
lation. The Turks offered to send a full 
division to Korea, but the U.S. cut that 
down to a brigade of 4,500 men. Now 
the original brigade is back home, its 
members sporting U.S. citations, and a 
new one is fighting in Korea. 

The Turks will point to all these things 
when they ask for NATO aid. Turkey 
wants no outside troops for her own de- 
fense. What Turkey wants is more arms 
and supplies, more economic aid, faster 
development of such key ports and 
bases as Iskenderon, Icel (Mersin), Iz- 
mir, Canakkale (Gallipoli), Zonguldak 
and Trabzon. 

As allies, the Turks may be hard to 
handle. They'll want every plane and 
gun they can get. But you get the feel- 
ing that in case of war, no matter where 
the Russians attack, the Turks will be in 
tight from the start. In fact, they may be 
hard to hold back. 
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Painless way” 


to better production at lower cost: 











Put an Employers 
Mutuals Team 

to work for you, 
with you on 


a practical 





safety program 





that conserves man- 
power, machines and materials by 
reducing costly accidents. This ‘team- 


work” may easily bring you spectacular 


savings in insurance 





costs, too! 





Write for full information. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
vincopas wane, vuman 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . 


The Employers Mutuals Team 


. Consult your telephone directory 


Fremont 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 





EyuTUA vALS 
My aa” 








| EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Gen. Eisenhower: The Man Both Parties Watch.. . 
Europe Wants Him...Is Presidency His for a Nod? 


Reported from 
PARIS and WASHINGTON 


> Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is caught 
in a political situation almost unparal- 
leled in U.S. history. By a nod of the 
head, some think, General Eisenhower 
might become President. And yet, he has 
made no public announcement of his 
intentions, or even of whether he is a 
Republican or Democrat. 

Despite these uncertainties, 
lican and Democratic elements alike are 
trying to force their party nominations 
upon the General. A group of capable 
and powerful Republican politicians is 
backing a “draft Ike” movement. Mean- 
while, there is evidence that President 
Truman would be happy to lay the Dem- 
ocratic nomination in the General’s lap, 
if he would take it. 

Observers with a bent for history can 
recall only two similar situations since 
the election of George Washington. As 
the campaigning of 1848 approached, 
Gen. Zachary Taylor was courted by alli 
parties. He chose to run as a Whig. In 
1868, Gen. U. S. Grant turned down 
Democratic offers to accept the Repub- 
lican nomination. 

Both these war leaders were elected. 
And, once nominated, Eisenhower, the 
concensus is, would be virtually unbeat- 
able, too. His reputation as the con- 
queror of Europe, his friendly, confident 
personality, his calm competence have 
made the General a U.S. folk hero 


Repub- 





whose popularity runs through all sec- 
tions and parties. 

The aura of popularity surrounding 
General Eisenhower has served to ob- 
scure the details of his life and career, 
his origins and his attitudes. These are 
coming under sharp review as the cam- 
paigning grows hotter. Much will be 
heard of them in the months ahead. To 
look at the record now: 

Farm boy. General Eisenhower was 
born at Denison, Tex., on Oct. 14, 
1890. His ancestors were Swiss who emi- 
grated to America before the Revolu- 
tion, settled in Pennsylvania, grew rest- 
less some 150 years later and took the 
westward trail of the covered wagons. 

The General’s father, David Jacob 
Eisenhower, and his mother, born Ida 
Elizabeth Stover, tried Kansas briefly, 
moved to Texas, and then, with Ike and 
an older brother, back to Kansas. The 
future General grew up on a meager 
farm near Abilene, one of a family of six 
sons. (A seventh died in infancy.) 

The Eisenhower boys went to school 
in Abilene. Ike finished high school 
there in 1909. He got a job in a cream- 
ery, earned money in other ways, played 
semipro baseball for a season. Then, 
through competitive examination, he 
won an appointment to West Point. 

At the Military Academy, Eisenhower 
was a better-than-average student and a 
distinguished athlete (he played varsity 
football until a broken leg forced him to 
the side lines). He was graduated in 
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‘FAMILY REUNION’ FOR THREE GENERATIONS OF EISENHOWERS 


1915, sixty-first in a class of 164, just in 
time for World War I. 

Soldier. He sweated that war out in 
the U.S. at several military posts, and 
finally at Camp Colt, Pa. His job was to 
teach soldiers how to use the tank, then 
a new weapon. For that work he re- 
ceived a Distinguished Service Medal, 
Ike was attracting attention. 

Between wars, he commanded. tank 
troops, attended the Infantry Tank 
School, served as executive officer in the 
Panama Canal Zone, and as_ recreation 
officer and recruiting officer in the U.S. 
He also was graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, the 
Army War College and the Army Indus- 
trial College. Schooling was thorough. 

Then there was service in Washington 
and the Philippines under Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. In Washington, he helped 
to chase the 1932 “Bonus Army” out 
of the Capital. In the Philippines he 
learned to fly. Back in the U.S., General 
Eisenhower distinguished himself at the 
1941 maneuvers in Louisiana. 

One result was that soon after Pearl 
Harbor he was put in charge of planning 
the global war, and so impressed Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, that 
in June, 1942, General Eisenhower was 
named Commanding General of the 
European Theater of Operations. 

But his name did not really hit the 
headlines until] November of that year, 
when he led the invasion of North Af- 
rica. Later he directed the invasion of 
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For the General: ‘‘Obvious and overriding reasons” in 1952? 
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Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System announces the Hertz International Charge Card, 
good at any Hertz station in more than 500 cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico and Hawaii. Hertz International Charge 

Cards, which serve as full identification, eliminate deposits and provide full 

charge privileges, are being issued to well-rated business concerns—and 

individuals who qualify. An added convenience for travel expense accounting. 

Make application at any Hertz station, or write F. W. Wing, Credit Manager, 

Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 711, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Now, 
more than ever, enjoy the convenience, the time-saving comfort of a fine new car from Hertz. 


Enjoy all the other many HERTZ advantages 




















YOUR AIR TRAVEL CARD 
AND RAIL CREDIT CARD 
HONORED BY HERTZ 


If you are the holder of an Air Travel Card 
or Rail Credit Card, you will be pleased to 
know that Hertz will honor either of these 
cards for identification, no deposit (and 
credit privileges if you wish) at any Hertz 
station in the world. Simply present your 
Air Travel or Rail Credit Card at any Hertz 
station, show your driver's license, and you 
will be accorded the same privileges, in the 
same manner as the holder of a Hertz 
Charge Card. So, wherever you are, wher- 
ever you go, use Hertz... insist on Hertz 
for greater values, dependability and proper 


insurance protection. 














YoU CAN RENT A CAR FROM HERTZ as easy as (a) Cy) 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz 
station in Terre Haute, Ind., 1000 Wabash Ave., 
the weekday daytime rate is $5.00 plus 8¢ 
per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, 
the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only $7.40, 
regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by 
the week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A.B.C. 
... A. Go to a Hertz station. B. Show your 
driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step 
into the car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE ... You drive a new 
Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid con- 
dition and as private as your own. Rent day 
or night, for an hour, a day, a week, or as 
long as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS ...To be sure of a car when 
you need it, make a reservation in advance by 
calling your local Hertz station. They will re- 
serve a car for use locally ...or at the Hertz 
station in your destination city. If you prefer 
—and you have the correct station name and 


address—write, wire or phone your reserva- 
tion direct to your destination city. If there is 
no Hertz station in your home town, request 
your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail- 
Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad 
or airline reservation office or your travel 
agency. Insist on Hertz service. 

INSURANCE PROTECTION... You are always 
sure that you are properly insured when you 
rent a car from a Hertz station. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION .. . Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self service is available in over 500 cities 
and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico and Hawaii. 
For complete information call your local Hertz 
station listed under “H”,—"Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” 
in the telephone book, or write Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, Inc., Dept.711, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H”’ for your local Hertz station. 
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Now buildings of every size 
can say “Goodbye to fuses” 


@® For more than a decade 
Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breakers 
have brought truly modern elec- 
trical circuit protection to 
modern homes. In place of trou- 
blesome fuses, neat, compact, 
easily-reset circuit breakers stand 
guard against overloads. When 
lights go off there are no fuses to 
hunt, nothing to buy, nothing to 
replace... just resetting a little 
lever to its original ‘‘ON”’ posi- 
tion restores service in a jiffy. 
This has marked an important 
step forward in electrical safety 
and convenience. 


Today architects, architects’ 
electrical engineers and electrical 
contractors welcome the logical 
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extension of this better circuit 
protection to larger buildings and 
are now widely using the new 
line of Cutler-Hammer NMO 
Breakerpanels which make this 
possible. Nationally available 
through nearly 500 authorized 
electrical distributors in all 
needed types to handle from 8 to 
42 lighting circuits per panel, 
Cutler-Hammer NMO Breaker- 
panels are the outstanding choice 
of those who insist on the utmost 
in safety, convenience and de- 
pendability. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER‘-HAMMER 
E BREAKERPANELS 
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In London, his task 
was largely diplomatic. . . 


Sicily and Italy, then went to London 
to begin the long preparation for striking 
at Western Europe itself. 

Diplomat. In London, his task was 
more than one of military planning. The 
foremost problem was diplomatic, one of 
welding together into a great fighting 
mass the troops and officers of several 
nations, often set at odds by interna- 
tional jealousies and ambitions. In solvy- 
ing this problem, Eisenhower displayed 
tact, patient persuasiveness and forceful 
optimism that were the subject of com- 
ment by all involved. 

Europe was invaded and liberated. 
The General returned to the U.S. to re- 
ceive a great public welcome. He served 
as Chief of Staff of the Army and became 
President of Columbia University, with 
time out for work with the Joint Chiefs 
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IKE‘S BIRTHPLACE 
. . . in Denison, Tex. 


of Staff in the trying early days of uni- 
fication of the services. 

Last year, the 12 nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization unanimous- 
ly selected Eisenhower as Supreme Al- 
lied Commander. He took indefinite 
leave from Columbia and went off to 
Europe to stiffen the backbone of the 
Western nations in the face of the Rus- 
sian threat and to build, equip and 
train a great Western allied army. 

He is engaged in that task now. His 
very presence has proved a stimulus, by 
the testimony of leading European off- 
cials. The General is said to feel that to 
talk of leaving his post by indicating 4 
willingness to enter U.S. politics might 
undo some of the work he has done. 

General Eisenhower lives simply out- 
side Paris with Mrs. Eisenhower, the 
former Mary Geneva Doud, to whom he 
was married in 1916. His work requires 
long hours, frequent and unexpected 
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. . . Politicians were 
attracted to the General 


trips to numerous corners of Western 
Europe. There is little time for golf and 
bridge, his usual relaxations. 

Politics and the General. Naturally, 
the politicians were attracted to the Gen- 
eral and his popular following. In 1948, 
he felt it necessary publicly to discourage 
both Republican and Democratic move- 
ments in his behalf. 

On his recent 75-hour visit to the 
U.S., however, he did nothing to dampen 
the enthusiasm of the Republicans who 
are working for him.He supports Truman 
foreign policy, but on domestic matters 
is considered closer to the Republicans. 
Expectations are that early in 1952 he 
will give his Republican supporters the 
public nod which they have sought. 

That will only begin the political bat- 
tle. Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, an 
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WITH MRS. EISENHOWER 
. .. they live simply 


avowed candidate, is well in front at 
this stage in lining up Convention votes. 
Polls show the General getting a high 
measure of popular support. But Mr. 
Taft is preferred by professional party 
politicians who will have most to say 
about the party’s nominee. 

If the Republican Convention, which 
meets first, should nominate Mr. Taft, 
there obviously would be a Democratic 
demand for the General as presidential 
nominee. Since Mr. Taft opposes many 
features of present foreign policy and 
tends to go along with “isolationist” 
elements of his party, the General might 
then be strongly tempted to accept the 
Democratic nomination. 

In 1948, General Eisenhower said pro- 
fessional soldiers should abstain from 
seeking high political office in the ab- 
sence of “obvious and overriding rea- 
sons.” In 1952, he might find those rea- 
sons not only present but compelling. 
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Triple Threat 


to Traffic Tie-Ups | 


Our vast system of signals... both visual and verbal 
-.-is one of the most important reasons why everything really 
moves on the MO-PAC. 


By the end of the current year our entire line to the Southwest, 
from St. Louis to San Antonio and Houston and the westward 
line from St. Louis to Kansas City, Omaha, and Pueblo will be 
protected by Centralized Traffic Control or Automatic Block 
Signals. MISSOURI PACIFIC also has more Train Radio-Telephone 
communication than any other railroad in the world... enabling 
the engine crews on every diesel-powered train to be in constant 
communication with other trains within the talking-listening area. 


1851 


A CENTURY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Most industries can begin to 
see the end of material-supply 
problems. The worst will be over 
in another half year. 

Metals are the biggest worry. 
But things are tightest now. New 
sources of steel, aluminum begin 
to open up in 1952. 

Outlook varies. Copper users 
are in for real trouble. But, over 
all, the defense pinch is not as 
severe as once expected. 

Material shortages now plaguing 
the country probably will be at their 
worst during the next four to six 
months. Rapid improvement is ex- 
pected after that. By next July, short- 
ages are due to start easing in one 
basic material after another. 

Evidence is growing that the shortage 
period caused by rearmament is not go- 


ing to last as long or be as painful as the 
public once feared. Demand for premi- 


MORE METAL BY SUMMER 


Worst of Shortages Due to Ease in July 


um-priced steel already is declining 
sharply. Top mobilization officials, such 
as Charles E. Wilson, are assuring Con- 
gress that the day of plenty in many 
metals is closer than is generally realized. 

Even during the first quarter of 1952, 
when the deepest cut in consumer goods 
is to occur, there will be nearly 1 million 
new cars produced, plus comparable 
quantities of other things. 

The new optimism over materials is 
due partly to the fact that military buy- 
ing is not reaching the speed or magni- 
tude that was expected. Schedules are 
being held up, tailored to fit more evenly 
into the civilian economy. Future changes 
in the program are unlikely to upset 
things, barring expanded war. The 50 
per cent increase in the Air Force, for 
example, as recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is not going to start until 
sometime late in 1953 or early 1954, 
when production of raw materials will 
be stepped up considerably. 

Prospects for materials, as things stand 
now and assuming no big war, look like 
this: 

In major metals, two of the worst 
problems—steel and aluminum—are ex- 


pected to be solved within 12 to 18 
months. But the copper problem will 
last for a long time, until 1954 at least, 
as the chart on this page shows. 

Steel producers will increase over-all 
output by 1 million tons in the first three 
months of 1952. Thereafter, new facili- 
ties will come into production almost 
every month so that, by the end of the 
year, capacity will exist for around 115 
million tons of ingot steel per year, 15 
per cent above the level that prevailed 
before the Korean war began. 

Socn after that, sometime early in 
1953, the last of the various steel short- 
ages will clear up, according to official 
expectations at this time. 

Some steel producers are saying, by 
contrast, that the shortage in most types 
of steel is largely over now. They fore- 
cast overproduction in some steel prod- 
ucts by summer of 1952, with perhaps 
some output of raw steel ingots going 
begging for buyers even before then. 

During the weeks immediately ahead, 
however, the lack of structural steel will 
hamstring new commercial construction. 

Aluminum-plant capacity is being 
doubled, approximately, over the 1950 


When There Will Be Plenty .. . The Official Forecast 
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HELDNG AUERICA Bll PATTER 


To keep us better informed =newspaper-owned Beechcrafts 


Whuien Beechcrafts go “on the staff” of a publisher, 
key men really get around. And the front page reflects 
it. News is covered better and faster. Public service 
missions are routine. This Model C35 Beechcraft 
Bonanza carries four big men plus photographic 
equipment, cruises at 175 mph. So more gets done 
when time in transit is slashed as much as 75%. 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Today in every business, Beechcrafts. are helping 
America build faster. With defense production up 
and consumer goods needed too, company-owned 
Beechcrafts perform a more valuable function than 
ever. Find out how a Beechcraft streamlines your busi- 
ness travel. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 




















Poor old Trucher! When his busi- 
ness boomed, he kept right on cling- 
ing to outworn methods. And look 
what happened ! 


You can easily avoid Trucher’s pre- 
dicament, even though record- 
keeping and figure work at your 
office have increased! Subscribe to 
the helpful services listed below. 
They’re time, temper and money 
savers for offices of any size! 


The New Comptometer — for all office 
figure work! An exclusive control mecha- 
nism prevents errors caused by faulty stroke! 
Floating Touch puts wings on fingers! 
Here’s speed, accuracy—and ease of opera- 
tion. Fact is: if you can count on your 
fingers you can operate a Comptometer! 


The Peg-Board Accounting Plan—original 
postings yield final results! Handles ac- 
counting problems easily and speedily. 


And call vour nearest Comptometer 
representative for: Rental Comptometers 
—by day or month. Help with your payroll 
problems. Factory-trained servicemen. A 
demonstration of the new Comptometer! 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


& 
Bd 


COMPTOMETER 





FELT & TARRANT 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 





two NEW 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, machines! 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 No. 


Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. a mhartacaere 
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Special Report 





. . - Copper shortage 
presents a tough problem 


level. One new producing unit is due to 
open in Louisiana in December. During 
1952, other new plants will open. 

In 1953 still more plants start up. Total 
aluminum supply that year, counting 
scrap, will rise to about 1.8 million tons, 
That is expected to provide a surplus of 
aluminum over foreseen needs in 1953. 

Copper poses one of the most difficult 
shortage problems that the country ever 
faced. Not before late 1954 will there 
be enough copper, as officials see the 
situation. 

Even then, needs may not be met un- 
less there has been in the meantime 
substitution of aluminum and steel for 
copper in many products. 

Widespread use of copper substitutes 
seems assured, however. Auto manufac- 
turers, for example, are engineering new 
radiators of steel and aluminum. 

High-grade U.S. copper deposits are 
depleted. Foreign producers are unwill- 
ing to provide as much copper as fast as 
they might, at prices the United States 
is offering now. Result is that no sub- 
stantial increase in copper is in sight 
for 1952. 

Some relief is coming in 1953, how- 
ever. By loans, subsidies and other aids, 
the Federal Government hopes to add 
about 100,000 tons of domestic cop- 
per to U.S. supplies that year, and 
142,000 tons of foreign copper. In 1954, 
an additional increase of 20,000 tons 
of domestic copper and 120,000 tons 
of foreign copper, over the 1953 level, 
is expected. 

The big electric-power expansion pro- 
gram will be completed by then, too, 
and military requirements probably will 
have eased, further increasing the cop- 
per available to civilians. 

Until 1953, however, the outlook is 
very bleak for manufacturers of civilian 
goods who cannot find substitutes for 
copper. Detense officials say that some 
jewelry and building-products manutfac- 
turers, caught in this situation, may be 
casualties of the defense effort. 

Other metals, such as tin, zinc, 
lead, manganese, tungsten and chrome, 
to mention a few, are worrying the de- 
tense planners more than the major 
metals now. More than half of U.S. 
needs for these metals must be met from 
overseas sources. 

The overseas producers, in many 
cases, are refusing to provide addition- 
al amounts of metal at prevailing U.S. 
prices. 

Tin, for example, is available in quan- 
tity from Bolivia if the U.S. will pay 
the asking price of $1.50 a pound. So far 
the Federal Government, which con- 
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ANTIKNOCK COMPOUND 





The improvement in gasoline made by the addition of antiknock 


fluid adds about sixteen cents to the value of today’s gasoline dollar 


Gasoline is sold by the gallon, but it is used by the mile. 
And on the basis of mileage, modern gasoline improved with 
antiknock fluid is a tremendous bargain. 

Today’s cars, with few exceptions, are heavier, more power- 
ful and faster than their counterparts of twenty-five years ago. 
Yet, despite increases in weight and power, many modern cars 
actually deliver more miles per gallon. To put it another way, 
they give greatly improved “ton-mile’’ economy. 


How antiknock fluid steps up mileage 
One of the principal reasons for this improved economy 
is today’s high octane number gasoline, which permits higher 
engine compression ratios and correspondingly higher engine 
efficiencies. The petroleum industry has made possible this 
greatly improved gasoline by developing advanced refining 
methods and through the addition of antiknock fluid. 


The use of antiknock fluid has added an average of ten 
octane numbers to the gasoline normally found in service 
stations. If this antiknock fluid were not available, then auto- 
mobile engines of the latest design would have to have their 
compression reduced about one ratio. Under these conditions 
the only way to restore acceleration and hill-climbing ability 
to present levels would be through a change in rear-axle ratio 
to increase engine speed. The end result of this change would 
be a loss of about 2.6 miles per gallon in cars which now aver- 
age around 16 miles to the gallon—or a loss of about 16%. 


Translated into dollars and cents, the improvement in gaso- 
line antiknock quality contributed by antiknock fluid adds 
about 16¢ to the value of your gasoline dollar. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17, N.Y. [ 
Makers of “ETHYL” antiknock compound 
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SUBMARINES BEWARE! 


A fast lens catches a GRUMMAN GUARDIAN 
in mid-air close-up. Two versions of this carrier- 
based plane work together to protect ships of 
the U. S. Navy from submarine attack. Some 
GUARDIANS carry powerful detection devices. 
When these “hunters” locate an undersea 
enemy, bomb-carrying GUARDIANS, like the 
one shown here, come in for the “kill.” 










GRUMMAN AIRGRA 


* " BETHPAGE, LONG | 
Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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Special Report 





. . . Natural-rubber prices 
hint there’s enough synthetic 


trols the price and purchase of tin in this 
country, has refused to offer more than 
$1.12 a pound. The result is that U.S, 
manufacturers of tin plate for cans are 
faced with a 25 per cent cut in output 
in the near future, and an even greater 
cut later on, unless the price impasse is 
solved. 

Tungsten output in the U. S. is due to 
be expanded as much as possible. A pro- 
gram calls for 600,000 extra tons a year, 
but there is no assurance that this in- 
crease can be achieved. 

Tungsten ranks with copper as a long- 
term and difficult shortage problem. It 
will be late 1954 before the situation 
eases much. 

Manganese imports are meeting 
needs of steel producers, but it will be 
24 to 36 months before there is sub- 
stantial improvement in the U.S. supply 
of this metal. By then, plants for recover- 
ing manganese from scrap may be oper- 
ating. 

Zinc supply is to be increased about 
220,000 tons a year, if present plans go 
through. 

Most of the increase will become 
available in 1953 and 1954. 

Chrome-ore supply will be increased 
by 50,000 tons a year, under expansion 
plans already approved, and means of 
further augmenting imports may be 
adopted. Essential defense needs for 
chrome can be met by late 1953, but a 
plentiful supply for civilians is unlikely 
before late 1954. 

Lead output in U.S. this year will be 
less than normal, under 430,000 tons, 
because of labor troubles. A big boost 
to future lead supply will result from the 
recent agreement with Canada, calling 
for imports of 100,000 tons of lead a 
year—at 19 cents a pound, compared 
with a former price of 17. Supply will 
generally balance demand by late 1953. 
For early 1952, a severe shortage in lead 
is impending. 

These examples show the trend in 
metals: A temporary shortage lies just 
ahead, to be followed by gradual easing 
of supplies, with prices probably edging 
upward. 

Other materials appear to be in fair 
to good supply, as a rule. Rubber needs 
are being met from an expanding suppl) 
of synthetic, and natural-rubber prices 
are tumbling. Some chemicals are ™ 
short supply but none are listed as “crit- 
ical.” Lumber is generally adequate 
for demands. 

Metals present the only really trouble- 
some shortages at this time. All signs 
suggest that metal shortages will not 
last long, in most cases. 
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AN INDUSTRY STORY WITH PROFIT POTENTIAL FOR YOU 









Within the last 10 years 105 new chemical plants 
were built in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Their steadily increasing plant investment now 
means employment for 24 thousand workers and 
a yearly payroll of $81 million. Direct economic 
contribution doesn’t stop here. For chemical firms 
buy raw materials from a long list of producers 
in the area, including vegetable oils, pulpwood 
from farmers, vital minerals like salt and sulphur 
from mining companies, plus oil and gas for fuels 
and as sources of chemicals. 


This stream of new products, constantly devel- 
oped by the chemical industry, adds not only to 
the progress of the Middle South but also attracts 
chemical-using industries to the area. Already, 
intricate factories—requiring minimum invest- 
ment because of this area’s mild climate—turn 
out a range of products from ammonia, fertilizers 
and alcohol to textiles and rubber. 


Chemical progress has helped build a fertile in- 
dustrial and consumer market in the Middle South. 
Direct transportation routes serve other domestic 
markets and the port of New Orleans opens to 
oversea markets and resources. 


The combination of economic advantages gives 
industry confidence in the future of the Middle South 
as proven by increasing plant investment. Write for 
specific data. Your company, too, can profit from 
plant or distribution facilities in the Middle South. 


| 
| 
| 


Mbddle Douth 


4 Weel of Gp rlunity 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 






Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 5, Miss. 9 e Fractionating towers at a 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. Byte Middle South chemiéal plant 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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"IT WAS AN ACCIDENT, DAD!” 


“FTAHINGS like this just happen, Dad—I couldn’t see | workers—speed recovery by relieving financial worry. 


Bill’s fist coming!” You'll also like Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy®. 
Fortunately for Jimmy, his “shiner’’ will soon fade away. It assures you the aid of our Loss Prevention Department in 
But accidents that happen in business can be far more serious. _ eliminating the causes of accidents... plus fast, friendly, 
So see your capable, carefully trained Hardware Mutuals rep- nationwide, day-and-night service. To date, Hardware 
resentative. Talk over the advantages of switching your work- Mutuals policyholders throughout the country have re- 
men’s compensation insurance to Hardware Mutuals. « tl * ceived over $100,000,000 in the form of dividends. 


You'll be interested in knowing that Hardware «| smiwsavs =* To get in touch with your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
Mutuals rank among the leaders in promptness of paying * fF * representative, phone Western Union and ask for Opera- 
workmen's compensation claims. Experience has shown,” «tor 25. His name and address will be supplied on 
that prompt payments— made directly to injured « ‘iain * request. Why not pick up the phone and call now? 


* * 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Writte 












Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Christmas trade this year promises to ring up a record dollar volume. 
Department-store sales are likely to top last year by 5 per cent for the 
holiday season. They probably will run 10 per cent above the 1946-50 average. 
Clothing stores will share fully in the pickup that is now starting. 
Appliance sales, including TV sets, are likely to equal last season. 














Furniture stores may not do so well. There are fewer new homes. 





There are sound reasons for expecting a sales upturn. Supplies are large. 
(See page 23.) People's incomes are high and rising. Personal savings have 
been piling up ever since last March. All this points to free spending. 


Trade upturn, in fact, started in October. Retail sales in October vose 
Slightly above September, seasonal factors considered. They were 6 per cent 
above October, 1950. Sales are likely to rise through 1952. 


Rising sales trend is good news for textile mills and shoe factories. 

Soft-goods production has been lagging behind last year. 

Soft-goods sales, however, have been fairly steady. 

What happened was that merchants anticipated a greater volume of sales than 
actually took place. So their inventories piled up. Then they cut orders at 
the factory, where inventories also were large. 

An upward adjustment in production now is about to begin. 

















A few figures will show you why textile and shoe output is due to rise. 

Spending for these items dropped less than 6 per cent from early 195l. 

Production, however, took a 14 per cent drop in textiles, 17 per cent for 
Shoes. Production decline is over twice as great as sales decline. 

Now, with sales rising, production is sure to follow the uptrend. 

Recovery in the textile and leather industries is likely to be large. These 
industries have lagged in rebounding from last July's low point. The textile 
industry, however, can't expect as much demand from the auto and home-furnish-= 
ings industries, since production will be off in these fields. 











Hard-goods industries, as a group, are headed for further expansion. 

Arms and defense goods will increase in output as consumer hard goods are 
cut back because of metal allocations by the Government. 

U.S. industry, in general, will be increasing output from now on. 














The American people, as a whole, have been rather fortunate in the way in- 
dustry has been able to shift gradually to defense production. 

Total production has held steadily high. Expanding output of machinery and 
machine-tool industries, and of arms, has been offset by drops in output of 
home appliances and other consumer hard goods. Balance resulted. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 













Rising Government spending was offset by declines in private investment. . 
Upshot is that 1951 actually saw a leveling off in the inflation that 
Business activity and prices steadied. 














Started right after the Korean war. 








Outlook points to continued expansion in total business activity. 
Government spending for goods and services is in a strongly rising trend. F 
This outlay now is approaching 74 billions a year. A year hence it may go toa 
rate of 90 billions a year, due entirely to defense. 

Consumer spending also is expected to continue upward. It is likely to : 
reach a new high in 1952, with soft goods the greatest gainers. 

Private investment, however, will continue to decline. 

New construction will drop. Less money will be spent on inventories. 

On balance, signs point to a rise in total spending, but not to inflation 
of an unmanageable type. Rise in spending for soft goods can be matched by a 
rise in supplies. Rise in Government outlay can perhaps be offset by.a drop in 
private investment and a high savings rate. 



































Business mergers are to get closer scrutiny from Government regulators. 

Antimonopoly Bureau of Federal Trade Commission is told by Chairman Mead to 
go ahead with enforcement of the new antimerger law. 

Antimerger law, passed at the last session of Congress, permits FIC to pre- 
vent a corporation from buying the physical assets of another company if the 
purchase tends to promote monopoly or to reduce competition. 

Recent mergers, says the Chairman, are at highest rate in 20 years. 

Business co-operation with FTC inquiries is being asked. 

Trouble is that FIC can't give a definite assurance in advance that a merger 
is legal or illegal. Federal agencies don't give advisory opinions. So, if you 
want to sell your business, or buy another, you may have to watch out for FTC, 
take a chance on approval of your plans. 

















































Individual losses from floods, fires or accidents now get a tax break. 

Total amount of loss can be deducted for tax purposes under new law. 

Loss _in excess of annual income can be carried back to an earlier tax year, 
or carried forward to a future tax year. 

Tax relief promises to be substantial for this year's flood sufferers. 

Old rules permitted catastrophe losses to be deducted in any one year, but 
they did not allow the carry-back or carry-forward privileges. 

Under new rules, if you have a $10,000 annual income and lose a $20,000 
home you can deduct the total loss and eScape income taxes for two years. 

This feature of the new tax law may be important to some individuals. 














Cold weather is likely over much of the country through mid-December. 

Below-normal temperatures are projected by the Weather Bureau for all of 
the East and Midwest, the northern Mountain States and the Northwest. 

Much below normal is expected in the upper Mississippi Valley. 

Above normal is plotted for the Southwest. Normal in Florida. 

Rain or snow is expected-to be heavy east of the Mississippi except in 
Florida, light in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington, moderate in other 
sections, except for possible heavy rains along the California coast. 

The weather is likely to increase sales of storm wear, winter clothes. 
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The steel pipe you see in the photo is standard pipe and 
line pipe. It is used principally by the plumbing, 


heating and chemical industry and for the transportation 


of gas, water, and oil. 

Stec! pipe is needed for Uncle Sam’s new defense plants 
and buildings. There are innumerable other military 
uses for steel pipe such as the aircraft assembly plat- 
form, and oil lines in the drawings below. 

The average 6-room home contains approximately 
500 feet of steel pipe for bath, kitchen, and heating 
facilities. Sprinkler systems and radiant heating systems, 
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J&L... . A mMasor propucer or STEEL PIPE 


.... meets a ‘Round the Clock” production pace 


like those illustrated below, use hundreds of thousands 
of feet of steel pipe in single industrial applications as 
well as in residential construction. 

So great is today’s need for steel pipe that the J&L 
mills at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, operate on a “Round 
the Clock” schedule . . . 7 days a week to produce an 
important share of national requirements. 

It is J&L’s job as a basic producer of steel and steel 
products to keep pace with industry’s expanding needs 

. to help keep production at peak capacity for any 
emergency. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Drawings by Phillip’s Studio 
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New electric generating plant erected by Mississippi 
Power Company near Meridian—served by United Gas. 


y.»Where Natural Gas means More Power 


Natural gas is the fuel used in the 
generation of practically every kilo- 
watt of electric power produced in 
the Gulf South. The combination of 
adequate power and great, depend- 
able supplies of fuel is a major reason 


for the location in this area of more 


UNITED GAS 


SERVING THE 


than one-sixth of all new industrial 
construction since World War II.* 
Investigate the advantages of a 
plant location in the area served by 
United Gas...and if fuel is a prob- 
lem in your operations, consult our 
Industrial Development Director, 


P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


*Industrial contracts awarded, 1946 through August, 
1951, as tabulated by Engineering News-Kecord. 
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What 1952 pay rules mean to 
those on a salary— 

Pay checks aren’‘t to be frozen 
at their present size. Employers 
can grant increases next year to 
white-collar workers. 

Cost of living, merit, promo- 
tion, added responsibility, all 
can be figured in making pay- 
roll adjustments. A close look at 
the regulations shows what can 
and cannot be done in 1952. 


Salaried workers, looking ahead to 
higher taxes and living costs, are be- 
ginning to wonder about their chances 
for pay raises next year. Will Govern- 
ment, in 1952, try to hold salaries at 
1951 levels? Or is there to be room 
under controls for still further in- 
creases? 

The answer is that employers will 
have considerable leeway in raising sal- 
aries next year. There will be definite 
limits on new raises, but they probably 
will not change much from the limits of 
1951. 

Regulations covering salaries and 
wages generally are applied on a calen- 
dar-year basis. This means that, after 
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NEXT YEAR’S PAY RAISES 


New Rulings Open Way to Increases in ‘52 


January 1, employers will be free to re- 
peat the kinds of increases they gave in 
1951, and often may give more. 

Amounts available for raises and 
other forms of compensation in 1952 
generally will be larger than the amounts 
paid out to white-collar workers this 
year. 

But employers who wish to give the 
limit in raises will, in many cases, need 
to act early in the year. Some of the 
funds available for raises may be lost by 
postponing announcement of the _in- 
creases too long. 

Pay raises can be granted next year 
under several rules of the Salary Sta- 
bilization Board. The rules will be ap- 
plied by a staff headed by Joseph D. 
Cooper, Executive Director. 

The latest rule, just issued, will allow 
employers more leeway in giving raises 
to white-collar workers who are subject 
to the Salary Board’s authority. These 
include company executives as well as 
administrative and professional workers 
who are not paid overtime under Wage- 
Hour regulations and do not bargain 
through unions. 

Under the latest rule, an equalization 
fund can be set up for these salaried 
employes, to match certain general 
raises given to wage earners or salaried 
workers who are under the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board authority. 

Thus, if employes under Wage Board 


rules are given raises of 3 per cent to 
offset the cost-of-living rise during 1951, 
the employer can set aside a similar fund 
for raises for white-collar workers con- 
trolled by the Salary Board. Prior ap- 
proval by the Board will not be needed 
for these raises. 

A 10 per cent fund, authorized earlier 
to match the 1950 pattern of wage in- 
creases, still will be available to firms 
that have not used up the entire 10 per 
cent for general raises since January, 
1950. The 10 per cent raises are not 
charged against the new equalization 
fund. 

Merit raises again will be possible, on 
top of raises from the equalization fund 
and the 10 per cent fund. A new allow- 
ance for merit and_length-of-service 
raises can be set aside starting January 
1, as this allowance operates on a 
calendar-year basis. 

A general limit of 6 per cent of pay 
roll is placed over this allowance, on a 
company-wide basis. 

Some employes under Salary Board 
rules, however, could exceed this limit if 
such has been the practice in the past, 
as long as the total is held to 6 per 
cent. 

An employer may want to pay a cost- 
of-living adjustment before January 15, 
in order to get a larger base pay roll for 
figuring his 6 per cent allowance for 
merit raises. The allowance is com- 





. cost-of-living raises for salaried workers? 


SO YOU WANT 


TO INVEST 





...lor Growth * 


Siig YOU’RE A YOUNG MAN 

with a good job and a salary 
that covers your current needs. 
You’ve got ample insurance, enough 
set aside for emergencies, and a 
modest surplus that you’d like to 
invest. 

You’ve got time to watch some 
company grow, and you can forego 
dividends now for the sake of seeing 
your capital grow with the com- 
pany. In short, you can afford a risk 
—if it’s a good one. 

So you’re looking for a company 
with expanding operations, one that 
should become increasingly success- 
ful with the years. A company with 
alert, aggressive management ready 
to exploit some new product or de- 
velop new markets. Perhaps one 
with a foothold in an industry that’s 
just getting started. 


Hard to find? Yes. But we’ve 
helped thousands of people find just 
this kind of investment opportunity 
—without charge or obligation of 
any kind. 

If you want to start today on a 
better estate for tomorrow, just ask 
for the help you need at any of our 
100 offices. We'll be glad to put you 
in touch with our manager in the 
office nearest you. Simply address— 


Department SA-73 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Safety and Income as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 
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Bonuses can be paid 
in some circumstances ... 


puted on the pay roll nearest to that 
date. 

Promotions also can bring pay raises 
to some white-collar workers, where 
they are advanced to jobs requiring 
higher skills. 

Inequities in salaries sometimes will 
be corrected with raises going beyond 
those allowed under other rules. 

If most of the employes in an office, 
for example, are paid less than workers 
on comparable jobs in the area or in- 
dustry, approval of an extra raise may 
be granted by the Salary Board. 

A bonus, to be distributed as a share 
in the profits of a company, can be given 
under some circumstances. 

If an employer can do this with a bal- 
ance left in his 10 per cent fund, he may 
want to announce it before January 1 to 
allow it to accumulate credits each 
week. 

The earlier the announcement, the 
more money becomes available for this 
kind of bonus. Any balance in the equali- 
zation fund also can be assigned to the 
bonus. 

Stock options provide another method 
of rewarding executives or other em- 
ployes. Under certain conditions, an 
option to buy stock does not count as a 
salary increase. 

Out-of-line salaries, where an indi- 
vidual is getting less than other em- 
ployes in the same office on comparable 
jobs, can be corrected under a new reg- 
ulation setting up the equalization 
fund. 

This General Salary Order No. 6 
requires that inequities be corrected 
before raises are handed out to other 
white-collar workers. 

Thus, if foremen governed by Salary 
Board rules have not kept up with wage 
increases going to their production crews, 
the employer is told to correct such an 
inequity before distributing other raises 
from the equalization fund. Also, any 
other inequities among employes sub- 
ject to the rules of the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board are to be corrected before a 
general distribution. 

For example, rules of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board permit an employer to 
give a 3 per cent raise to offset living- 
cost rises this year. 

If he gives this raise to employes who 
are subject to Wage Board rules, he 
automatically is allowed an equalization 
fund for salaried employes governed by 
Salary Board regulations. Thus, in this 
case, he would have 3 per cent to pass 
out in individual raises. But first he must 
correct any inequities among these em- 
ployes. 
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You'll Be Proud 
to stay at The 


iltmore 


Give The Biltmore as your 
New York hotel address 
and you make the kind of 
impression that counts with 
both business and social 
acquaintances. With prestige 
goes rare comfort and 
convenience of location... 
and you can count on a room 
or suite to satisfy your 
most exacting requirements. 


Lhe 


BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 


o* Frank W. Regan 
ay President 
U A David J. Martin, 
General Manager 
Elevator to Grand Central Termisal 
Block from Airlines Terminal 
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. .. Higher pay needed 
to hold skilled employes 


What is left in the fund then may 
amount to a 2 per cent raise for each 
pay period, in this example. This balance 
can be distributed as the employer sees 
fit, in pay raises or bonuses, up to a limit. 

In this phase of the distribution, af- 
ter inequities are corrected, the employ- 
er cannot give any individual a raise of 
more than the original percentage fig- 
ure-3 per cent in this case. 

Thus, a single employe might get a 
total raise larger than 3 per cent, in this 
instance, if he also collected an increase 
to correct an inequity in his salary. If 
one employe gets more than 3 per cent, 
others will get less. 

Merit and length-of-service raises are 
not charged against this equalization 


*, 





‘ -Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH COOPER 
... more leeway for employers 


fund. Neither is any raise that may be 
given under the 10 per cent formula. 
An employer can start his equalization 
fund with any other general raise given 
under WSB rules in 1951, if it was not 
matched by a similar raise to salaried 
employes under control of the Salary 
Stabilization Board. 

The foregoing are major ways in 
which salaried workers can get higher 
eamings under stabilization controls. 
The rules fix the maximum that em- 
Ployers can give, but the rules do not 
compel employers to come up to that 
maximum. 

Pressure for raises, however, seems 
to be increasing among white-collar 
groups. Shortages of skilled workers are 
showing up in many fields, as defense 
production expands. Many employers 
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The deep foam rubber seat and back rest 
of the Harter President chair are specially 


formed to fit and give you supreme comfort. 





THE HARTER Styling and finish are in faultless taste and 
PRESIDENT SWIVEL ARMCHAIR es pee ‘ 
MODEL 700 luxurious upholsteries in rich deep tones 


or soft pastels fit the President for the 
finest office. Matching side armchairs 
make a suite you'll be proud to own. You'll recognize the unmatched beauty and 
comfort of these chairs when you sit in one at your Harter dealer’s. We'll send 
his name and address when you write for informative Harter booklet on seating. 


And, Mr. President, a Word About Subcontracting! 
The same modern facilities that make Harter steel chair construction out- 
standing in appearance and durability also make Harter a dependable 
subcontractor. For your subcontracting file write for free booklet, “No 
Wonder They Recommend Harter.” 
HARTER CORPORATION, 4110 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan 


HARTER 


STH Bets. BUC 8,6, a B 


STEEL CHAIRS- POSTURE CHAIRS 





MATCHING 
SIDE ARMCHAIR 
MODEL 710 





UNBRAKO) THROUGH THE AGES-No. 5 


YOU MAY SMILE, MY DEAR, a 
BUT THIS GIBRAKD)SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW SET-SCREW MAY 
REVOLUTIONIZE THE DESIGN 
OF MY MODEL 7AIRPLANE. | 
























Self-Locking 
Socket 
Set Screw 


(with Knurled 
Cup Point) 


 UNBRAKO 


SOCKET 
SCREWS 

















LEONARDO DA VINCI'S FRENETIC ACTIVITIES 
BETWEEN SITTINGS FREQUENTLY MOVE HIS 
MODEL,ONE ‘MONA LISAY TO MILD MIRTH. 


—— 



















STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN 56, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘“Half-a-century of PRECISION FASTENERS” 
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Close study of rules 
will aid employers... 


find that they must grant salary increases 
in order to keep workers from accepting 
offers of better pay from competitors or 
defense firms able to set up higher salary 
schedules. 

As a result, employers often are look- 
ing around for ways to push their own 
salary schedules up to the maximum that 
the rules allow. By careful study of the 
regulations, employers frequently can 
give larger pay raises than they hereto- 
fore thought were possible under the 
Government’s rules. 





Communists Set 
For Arms Strikes 


Employers in defense industries can 
expect new trouble from Communists. 
The world Communist line now is to 
stir up strikes and otherwise sabotage 
defense preparations. 

The official word to Communists in all 
Western countries is this: Risk every- 
thing to slow up rearmament. If the 
Communists belong to unions in the 
mass-production and defense industries, 
they are told to promote strikes. If they 
belong to small Communist-dominated 
unions, they are told to switch over to 
the larger non-Communist unions in 
order to do a bigger sabotage job. 

This call for turmoil was issued by 
Benoit Franchon, French labor leader, 
at a recent meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, now a Com- 





JULIUS EMSPAK 
Can he afford a long strike? 
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.. . Electrical workers 
may prove to be fest case 


munist-front group. Franchon said that 
U.N. defense efforts must be crippled 
at anv cost. 

Main targets will be plants making 
airplanes, tanks, guns, shells, electronic 
equipment and other armament, as well 
as basic industries, such as steel. coal, 
copper mining, and various transporta- 
tion fields. 

Franchon’s call may cause left-wing 
unions in this country to make further 
efforts to show they can help Russia 
through strikes. In the past, these un- 
ions have not been able to do much 
damage, which may be one reason for 
orders to bore into non-Communist or- 
ganizations. 

A test on this question may be shaping 
up in the left-wing United Electrical 
Workers, which is threatening strikes 
against two electrical-equipment firms. 
This union was ousted from the CIO on 
charges that its leaders, including Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Julius Emspak, followed 
the Communist Party line. A prolonged 
strike, however, might mean collapse of 
Emspak’s union, since his members in 
at least five plants voted against walk- 
outs. 

The CIO Electrical Workers, led by 
James B. Carey, is waiting to pick up any 
plants lost by Emspak. Carey’s union al- 
ready has taken over many local unions 
formerly affiliated with the left-wing 
UE. Carey also is attempting to get de- 
fense agencies to ban Communist-dom- 
inated unions from all defense plants, a 
step taken earlier by the Atomic Energy 
Commission for its plants. 





-Harris & Ewing 
JAMES CAREY 
Can he win away more plants? 
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3 easy ways to cut 
your production costs 





id ae : 
1. USE A BOSTITCH MOTOR-OPERATED STAPLING MACHINE — like this manufacturer 
of fishing tackle. He now assembles spools four times faster than when he relied on gluing. Both 
hands are free to handle the work. You, too, can cut your costs in fastening wood, light metal, 
paper, leather, rubber or plastics . . . in any combination. 








2. USE A BOSTITCH P4 STAPLING PLIER 3. USE A BOSTITCH T5 TACKER — here 
— like this manufacturer who uses it to seal shown stapling backings to mirrors. “Twice as 
small cartons. Applies staples as far as 434” fast as hammer and tacks,” report many users. 
from edges. Its thin blade slides easily be- And no wonder! Position it, squeeze it... 
tween folds. “Indispensable with us because that's all. Drives staples within 1/16” of inside 
it saves time, tape, rope... and gives us a corners. One hand free for holding work. No 
more securely packed carton,” is the way one bruised fingers...no marred edges...no 


enthusiastic user puts it. fumbling for tacks. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD and find out how Bostitch stapling 
machines can help you save labor, speed production, cut costs. Over 800 models to fit 
your needs exactly. 300 field men in 112 cities in the U. S. and 11 cities in Canada to 
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8 BOSTITCH, 658 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R.I. 1 
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Finance Week 








COIN SHORTAGE: TRADE HEADACHE 


Where is all the small change? 
Pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
all are scarce at the start of 
Christmas shopping. 

Vending machines are one 
reason. Merchants, stocking up 
on coins, are another. So is the 
shortage of some metals. 

Chances are the scarcity is at 
peak now. It should be easier to 
make change after Christmas. 


The U.S. Mint is working overtime 
to produce coins, but there still aren't 
enough of them to go around. And 
now, with the Christmas shopping 
rush under way, the demand for coins 
will be greater than ever. 

Employers around the country are 
having trouble getting pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters to meet pay rolls. 
Merchants, seeking coins to make change, 
sometimes are turned away from their 
banks. Federal Reserve Banks are ra- 
tioning member banks, which in turn 
often have to ration customers. Here 
and there, children have been offered 
premiums for the pennies in their piggy 
banks—a dollar for 98 pennies. 

Every time the Mint manages to catch 
up a bit on the demand for coins, some- 
thing happens to throw it behind again. 

Right now, the major worry is the 
Christmas season. Heavy shopping means 
increased demand for coins. 

Local shortages, almost surely, will be 
aggravated in the weeks coming up. 
There will be annoyances for merchants, 
employers and shoppers who will not be 
able to get all the coins they need in 
just the right denominations. 

Some communities probably will have 
plenty of nickels, dimes and pennies, but 
will run short of quarters. Elsewhere, 
quarters may be plentiful, but smaller 
change scarce. Some cities, even now, 
are short on coins of all denominations. 
These shortages may spread between 
now and Christmas. 

One of the principal causes of the cur- 
rent problem is that thousands of mer- 
chants and others all over the country 
have been stocking up on coins in antici- 
pation of trouble at Christmas. 

Ordinarily, coins flow back into the 
banks in large volume during the slack 
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Vending Machines, Buying Rush Swell Demand 





COINS FOR CIGARETTES ... 
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NICKELS FOR PARKING DIMES FOR COFFEE 
Money often lies idle for days, waiting to be collected 
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(Advertisement) 


Louisiana's 
Dynamic Statistics 


Industries that have found Louisiana to be 
the most versatile state in the nation are 
now reaping rich harvests. It is the market 
that counts largely in business—and Louisi- 
ana offers to industry an extensive domestic 
market as well as rich and quickly accessible 
foreign markets. 


Along with market opportunities, Louisiana 
with her vast and varied natural resources, 
her almost limitless supply of gas and her 
cheap power is the source of raw materials 
for the manufacturers of innumerable pro- 
ducts. Nationally recognized concerns, like 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, have long 
prospered in Louisiana, and have themselves 
played an important part in the industrial 
development of the state. 


LOUISIANA AND U. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1950 LA. U.S. 
Income Payments to Individuals $1000 
47,000 2,809,000 232 186 
Per Capita Income, Dollars 
359 1,045 192 150 
Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,758,000 224.3 195 
Effective Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,640,464 234.3 169.2 
Cash Rec. From Farm Mkting. $1000 
92,857 319,993 244.6 235.7 
Cash Rec. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
26,093 100,186 283.9 216.5 
Construction Contracts Awarded $1000 
70,066 311,198 344.1 262.1 
*Value of Mineral Production $1000 
136,544 616,245 3513 151.9 
Value of Manufactured Prod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,499,000 342.3 286.4 
Population 
2,363,880 2,683,516 13.5 14.5 
Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 2,402,200 384.8 206.3 
Life Insurance Sales $1000 
62,471 181,605 190.7 156.3 
**Bank Deposits $1000 
579,200 1,835,400 216.8 130.7 
Bank Assets $1000 
583,200 1,949,700 234.3 149.6 
Value of Exports (at N. O.) $1000 
223,354 765,500 242.7 75.8 
Value of Imports (at N. O.) $1000 
101,259 513,400 424.7 196.9 
Rev. Freight Orig. 1000 Tons 
15,042 22,210 47.6 35.0 
Rev. Freight Term. 1000 Tons 
15,602 26,363 68.9 27.5 
Total Elect. Energy Prod.M KWH 
2,613.1 6,950.4 165.9 115.6 
Total Electric Customers 
314,545 670,917 113.3 49.0 
*No. of Farms Electrified 
18,301 115,300 503 130.6 
Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbls. 
103,584 209,116 101.8 45.7 
(2) Nat. Gasoline & Allied Prod. 1000 Gals. 
296,074 860,863 190.7 117.9 
Net Production of Natural Gas MCF 
414,000,000 915,798,000 121.2 107.8 
‘Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 50.4 
*Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 85 


*1949 **Dec. 31, 1950 & Dec. 31, 1940 








(1) 1939 (2) 1942 
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Sincerely: 


STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
JOSEPH C. HEBERT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


GOVERNOR EARL K. LONG 
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IN MEXICO- 
4/ 


Correspondent Banks 


Every important center in Mexico—industrial, min- 
ing, and agricultural—has one or more banks main- 
taining correspondent relationships with our Foreign 
Department . . . one of the largest in the U. S. A. The 
close ties of these banks with governmental and business 
leaders, through their Head Offices and 354 branches, 
enable us to aid in solving the day-to-day problems of 
those trading with this progressive and growing Republic. 

Chemical also has over 600 foreign correspondents 
covering all other important commercial centers in the 
world. These banks are selected for their soundness, and 
ability to supplement the services of our Foreign De- 
partment. They are alert for changes in governmental 
controls, fluctuations in trade cycles, and current in- 
formation essential to the export-import community. 
By close collaboration with these local banks, in Mexico 
and in other countries, Chemical has become a leader in 


serving business abroad and at home. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 
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Finance Week 





ie 


... Parking meters, 
juke boxes are factors 


months of summer, so that when busi- 
ness picks up in autumn the supply js 
plentiful. Such an inflow did not occur 
last summer. 

Then there are other things that add to 
the problem. 

Vending machines are showing up 
everywhere, and many of the companies 
that operate them are having trouble 
keeping man power to empty the coin 
boxes regularly. Coins often lie idle for 
days, waiting to be collected. 

The increase in the federal tax on 
cigarettes on November 1 complicated 
the problem in some cities. In Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Cincinnati, for ex- 
ample, the change meant that machine 





STACKS OF COINS 
“Small change” is getting valuable 


vendors had to start dealing in odd pen- 
nies. Washington vendors switched their 
machines from two dimes to one quar- 
ter, and started slipping pennies into 
each package for change. A_ single 
vending company laid in more than 2 
million pennies at one time for that 
purpose. At the same time, quarters 
started disappearing into cigarette-ma- 
chine slots. 

High business activity in recent years 
has increased the demand for coins. 
Parking meters and juke boxes take quan- 
tities of nickels. New State and local 
sales taxes increase the need for pennies. 

A few months ago, the shortage was in 
pennies alone. So the Mint concentrated 
on turning out pennies, and _scarcities 
developed in other coins. 

In 1940, just before World War II, 
this country had 590 million dollars in 
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Everywhere and all the time 


Lockheed technicians ure on the fob 


guarding the dependability o Lockheed products 


Lockheed dependability is actually “built on experi- 
ence”... operational experience gathered the world over 
by Lockheed’s highly trained “Field Service Representa- 
tives.” Their duties are threefold: 


...To give the finest on-the-spot service—both military 
and commercial. 

...To help improve the daily performance of present 
Lockheed planes. 

...To sift from operational experience the facts that 
help Lockheed build even greater aircraft. 
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F-94 JET FIGHTER 


Fly Constellation Via: 

IN THE U. S.—Capital Airlines, 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, 
Eastern Air Lines, Trans World 
Airlines. 

OVERSEAS—Air France, Air In- 
dia International, Ltd., AVI- 
ANCA, B.O.A.C., Israel National 
Airlines, Ltd., KLM, Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Panair do 
Brasil, Qantas Empire Airways, 
South African Airways, TWA. 


Lockheed 
Lk te ae j 
fe Ladeidlip 


CONSTELLATION 








SUANIDY 
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ONE Or Jre 
NANIONS LAXS ESS 


AND MOST MODERN | 
PRODUCTION — | 
FOUNDEIES — 


# 
39fARLISNSY 1395 
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ine WHELAND 
LOM FANE, 


CHALLANOOGA 2, fai. 














Size—4" high 
5%" wide, 1 





i" deep 


BENDIX-FRIEZ 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 
This precision, hair-operated indicator is manufac- 
tured and calibrated to professi dards by 
the maker of the world’s finest weather instruments. 
Handsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 


with instant-reading dial. Your trademark on the 
case on orders of over 50. A distin- 


EE GE Gar GUNY. 6 «on siccewaccecae $18 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 
Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. U 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 
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.. . Copper is a big 
bottleneck in output 


coins in circulation. By 1946, the figure 
had climbed to 1.3 billion. Now it is ap- 
proaching 1.7 billion, and the demand 
is still ahead of supply. 

To give you an idea of the public’s 
growing appetite for coins: In the 18 
years since 1933, the Mint has produced 
twice as many coins as it produced in 
its whole 141l-year history prior to that 
time. 

In Philadelphia, the Mint is operating 
on a 50-hour week. In Denver, it is run- 
ning two shifts in some departments, 
three in others. In San Francisco, for 
want of copper and money, it is on one 
shift, with no overtime. 

Officials report that production, though 
high already, could be stepped up 
considerably if they had more metal 
and more appropriations. Congress cut 
the amount of money requested for the 
Mint. 

As for the metals, copper is the big 
bottleneck. Nickel is scarce, too, but re- 
quirements for that metal are relatively 
small. Pennies are 95 per cent copper. 
Nickels are 75 per cent copper and 25 
per cent nickel. Silver is in plentiful 
supply. 

The Mint wants, if possible, to avoid 
substituting other metals for copper 
coinage. During World War II, the Mint 
made white pennies out of zinc-coated 
steel. The public set up a howl about 
that, because pennies got confused with 
dimes. This time, unless the monthly al- 
location of copper for coinage is cut be- 
low current levels, officials intend to stick 
with copper. ; 

After Christmas, when the big shop- 
ping season is over, the supply of coins 
should ease up once more. That assumes 
the Mint is able to keep production 
going at a high level. In the meantime, 
there may be a lot of merchants and 
others who will have to get along with 
fewer coins than they need. 





Tax Duplication 
Gets New Study 


Another effort is under way to do 
something about the duplication of fed- 
eral, State and local taxes. 

This time, the job has been taken on by 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
where all federal tax laws originate. 
Ways and Means Chairman Robert L. 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
has set up a subcommittee, with himself 
as chairman, to make a study and report 
on the problem. The study was ordered 





It pays to 





do business in 
New York State 


Did you knew that New York 
State keeps New York busi- 
nessmen informed on current 
Federal purchasing needs? New 
York State screens notices of 
Federal procurement opportu- 
nities and circulates procure- 
ment information to appropri- 
ate firms within the State. A 
New York State location al- 
ways offers ‘‘extra’’ advan- 
tages. For booklet ‘Industrial 
Location Services,’’ write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 181, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, N. Y. 
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TI AHNA 


ONE-HOUR 


Furnace-Tested 


ase. SAFES 


Better Protection 





MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 














SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor: 
porated,on November 15, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable December 14, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 3, 1951. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable January 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 3, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 15, 1951. 


——— 
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... Hearing may stiffen 
fight on a federal sales tax 


by a House resolution passed last Sep- 
tember. 

Letters have been sent to all organi- 
gations of State and local government 
oficials asking for recommendations on 
division of revenue sources among the 
three levels of government. 

On the basis of these recommenda- 
tions, the congressional tax staff will 
prepare a report, to become the basis of 
public hearings by Mr. Doughton’s sub- 
committee early in 1952. 

Overlapping taxation is a sore subject 
with State and local tax officials, who 
complain that the Federal Government, 
little by little, has moved in on nearly all 
of their principal fields of revenue. 





~~ 





a —Black Star 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
Taxpayers serve three masters 


Liquor, tobacco, admissions and gaso- 
line are taxed by all three levels of Gov- 
emment. Federal excises overlap the 
ales taxes that are collected by many 
States and local governments. Many 
State officials contend that they have 
ven forced to adopt income taxes for 
want of other revenue sources. In recent 
years, cities and other local governments 
tave been moving into income taxes. 

The Ways and Means Committee’s 

itudy of the problem comes at a time 
when the Federal Government is looking 
‘or still more ways of raising money. 
_ One practical result of the study could 
% to stiffen resistance to proposals that 
he Federal Government go in for a 
eneral sales tax. That is one tax field 
Which, to date, the Federal Government 
i’ left to the States and local gov- 
emments. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1951 

















A MILESTONE IN 





ANNIVERSARY 





AMERICAN HISTORY 





Great Lakesto 
the Sea 





Voice on 


H™ on the Hudson River amid 


the tooting of tugs and the * 


other sounds of a busy harbor, 
conversation is going on between 
an Erie tug captain and the dis- 
patcher on shore miles away. That’s 
the marvel of Erie’s radio-tele- 
phone system! 


With this modern communication 
system, the boat dispatcher can talk 
to Erie tugboat captains anywhere 
in the harbor or they can call him 
when the need arises. Pier-bound 
tugs can turn around and pick up 
a string of barges without going 
ashore for orders. Whatever the 
weather, in the busy operation of 
Erie’s navy, freight moves faster 
and service is improved because of 
the radio-telephone. 


This system supplements the train 
radio-telephone installation on the 
entire mainline from New York to 
Chicago which contributes to on- 








the River 


time performance of Erie freight 
and passenger trains. It is another 
indication of Erie’s progressive rail- 
roading—the continuous effort to 
assure the best in safe, dependable 
transportation to serve our country’s 
industrial and military needs! 


Erie 


Railroad 





Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Best for hospitals, factories, schools, 
stores, office buildings. Fast dry- 
ing, soft, absorbent, lint-free, eco- 
nomical. Available through your 
local merchant. Write for samples. 
Address Dept. 16. 


Also ask about the revolutionary 
new Nibroc Paper Bath Towel. 


A PRODUCT OF 


[HD ®Yohepeny 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 


e 
Moving 4oon? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 


Smart... quiet 
Convenient 


In those three words lies 


the secret of the Barclay’s a 
appeal to particular visitors 
to New York. 


Single Rooms, Double Rooms and 
Suites now available 


THE HOTEL 


BARCLAY 


111 East 48th St., New York 





William H. Rorke 
Manager 


Frank W. Regan 


President 
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_ establishment without regard 








News-Lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, prob- 

ably count on getting more lead 
needed to fill defense ccuatracts. The 
President authorizes the release of up 
to 30,000 tons of lead from the nation’s 
stockpile. The metal will be released by 
the Munitions Board to the General Serv- 
ices Administration, which will allocate 
it in accordance with rules of the Na- 
tional Production Authority. 


YOU CAN get advance supplies of 

copper if needed for operations of 
your brass or bronze foundry or wire or 
brass mill. Procedure is established for 
foundries and mills to obtain supplies of 
copper raw materials in advance of their 
receipt of monthly allocations from NPA. 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, probably 

treat as a capital gain your entire 
profit from the sale of a farm with a 
growing but unripe crop on it. A circuit 
court of appeals upholds a farmer in his 
contention that such a transaction re- 
sulted only in a capital gain. The tax 
collector wanted to treat as ordinary in- 
come that part of the profit resulting 
from sale of the crop. 


* * * 


YOU CANusually obtain approval to 

raise the wages of your women em- 
ployes to bring them up to the rate level 
of men doing the same kind of work. 
The Wage Stabilization Board approves 
a policy to permit an employer to equal- 
ize pay for comparable work in the same 
to sex, 
color, race or national origin. Applica- 
tions can be filed with regional WSB 
offices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN give your employes extra 

days off before Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, without getting approval of 
WSB, if this has been your practice in 
the past. An informal Board ruling opens 
the way for employers to allow their 
workers to take off the Mondays before 
these holidays, which this year fall on 
Tuesdays, if that has been their custom. 
YOU CAN ask your regional office 

of the Price Stabilization Board to 
approve prices for new services per- 


formed by your service establishment, 
Regional offices are authorized to act on 
such cases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher 

prices for the antimony that you 
use. OPS fixes a price ceiling of 50 cents 
a pound on domestic and _ imported 
antimony. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to start a 

construction project in the second or 
succeeding quarters of 1952 unless vou 
apply by December 15 for permission to 
start and for allotments of controlled 
materials. This deadline is set by NPA. 
Persons who applied for, but did not re- 
ceive, allotments for construction projects 
in the first quarter of 1952, are advised 
by NPA to refile applications for the 
second quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hope to get much 
controlled materials for making coin- 
operated amusement machines in 
1952. NPA makes sharp cuts in allot- 
ments vf controlled materials to this in- 
dustry in the first quarter of next year. 
At the same time, the agency advises 
the industry that there will be no im- 
provement in its copper and brass allot- 
ments during 1952 even if a cease-fire 
agreement is reached in Korea. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export carbon, 

stainless and alloy steel during the 
second quarter of 1952 unless you apply 
to the Commerce Department for a Ii- 
cense between December 1 and 15. The 
application filing time for licenses to ex- 
port these steels covered by the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan is announced by 
the Office of International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a con- 

tract trucking service that hauls 
goods for a single shipper, fail to file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
schedule of your actual rates and 
charges. A federal district court holds 
that such a contract motor carrier must 
submit these rates and charges even 
though minimum rates, which are below 
the actual contract rates, already have 
been filed with ICC. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and _ rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WoRLD 


REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 





rial. 
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‘| HILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY is proud to 
O%S receive the 1951 Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Award for having: — 


“6, . . contributed most to the advance of 
chemical engineering in industry...” 


Seventy of the nation’s leading chemical engineer- 
ing authorities independently voted this honor to 
Phillips for a two-fold achievement: First, Phillips 
development of high abrasion carbon black; second, 
Phillips major contribution to the success of cold 
synthetic rubber. Together these advances make P PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
possible automobile tires that wear thousands of 





miles longer than the finest tires ever made before. 


Credit for this success goes to those who make 
chemical dreams come true in our laboratories and 
plants. Over 2,000 of our nearly 20,000 employees 
are scientists and engineers. From their diversified 
efforts come achievements without number across 
the whole broad field of petroleum chemistry. 


We work vigorously with nitrogen fertilizers, 
atomic energy, sulfur compounds, synthetic fiber 
materials and many organic chemicals. And, of 
course, we are in our third decade as large produc- 


“a : It is a privilege for us to be honored with these 
ers, refiners and marketers of fuels and lubricants. 


groups and with the other important chemical 


Previously this award has recognized such great companies which have also earned this high dis- 
endeavors as the Atomic Bomb Project and the tinction for outstanding chemical engineering ac- 
war-time Synthetic Rubber Industry. complishments. 


WHAT THIS ACHIEVEMENT MEANS TO YOU... 





For every 9,000 miles you drive your car, the average carbon black and cold rubber, the same th inch of 
wear is about th of an inch from the tread of tread wear will give you 12,000... 13,000... even 
natural rubber tires made with ordinary carbon black. 14,000 miles of good, safe service. 

Now, with tires made with Philblack O* high abrasion *A Trademark 


LLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





PLUS & MINUS ] | 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 





Soft spots in business activity, present at 
a time when the defense program has 
grown to impressive size, are slowing 
gains in employment and may throw 
workers in some industries behind in 
the push for higher wages. 

Textile, apparel and leather industries 
reported October employment at 
250,000 workers, or 10 per cent, below 
October, 1950. The total was the low- 
est for any October since 1945. 

The home furnishings group of indus- 
tries are producing at a low rate. Oc- 
tober employment was sharply below 
a year ago at plants making furniture, 
refrigerators. washing machines, toys, 
jewelry and silverware. 

The average work week in plants pro- 
ducing soft goods dropped to less than 
89 hours in October, lowest for Oc- 
tober since 1940. In leather and ap- 
parel industries the work week was 
three hours shorter than in October, 
1950. In the textile industry it was 
shorter by 3.4 hours. 

Defense industries present a strong con- 
trast. In October, jobs in aircraft plants 
were 60 per cent above a year ago. In 
plants making metalworking machin- 
ery, chemicals, ordnance and _ indus- 
trial equipment the work force was 
far above a year ago, and in most cases 
hours were longer. 

National defense expenditures, includ- 
ing military aid to U.S. allies abroad, 
hit a rate of 40 billion dollars per 
year in October, double the rate of 
January. Yet October expenditures 
were at a rate still about a third be- 
low that to be expected in the second 
half of next year. 

Employment has not come up to expec- 
tations of officials. Civilian employ- 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR 








ment was 61.8 million in October, 
well short of the official estimate of 
62.5 million for the fourth quarter, 
made as recently as last June. 
Unemployment pools have- developed 
in cities having plants hit by slack de- 
mand for consumer goods. Worst ef- 
fect is in textile centers in New Eng- 
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land and the South. There is a large 
labor surplus in New York City, a 
clothing center. A moderate surplus 
has appeared in Detroit and some 
Midwestern cities where appliances 
and auto parts are made. 

Wage increases are likely to be more 
selective in the seventh postwar round, 
to be ushered in soon when steelwork- 


RETAIL TRADE v4 
(COMMERCE) 


TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 








ers make their demands. Over the last 
year workers in soft-goods industries 
have gained 6 per cent in average 
hourly earnings, compared with 8 per 
cent in hard-goods industries. In the 
period ahead workers in the textile, 
apparel and leather industries will 
have rougher sledding in the wage 
race. So long as demand _ remains 
slack, their bargaining position will 
suffer 

Underlying pressures, however, are to- 
ward higher wages. 

The cost of living rose to a uew record 
high on October 15, up 0.4 per cent in 
a month. 

Taxes, rising along with living costs, 
have made a dent in purchasing power 
of factory workers since start of the 
Korean war. The dent has been deep- 
ened by the latest rise in living costs 
and the November | increase in with- 
holding taxes. 

Labor demand is to grow in 1952 as in- 
dustries complete their inventory ad- 
justments, as bottlenecks to defense 
output are broken, new _ industrial 
plants are manned and _ output of 
metals rises. 

The television industry is tracing a pat- 
tern that other industries making ci- 
vilian goods will follow. As the top 
chart shows, lower output of TV sets, 
accompanied by a rise in demand, has 
brought inventories of manutacturers 
down. Output is rising. 

Expansionary forces in the economy, 
held in check by a lag in defense out- 
put and sharp cuts in production of 
consumer goods, are to reassert them- 
selves in 1952. Along with higher in- 
dustrial activity will come a gradual 
rise in wages and prices. 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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; flat were The bei] gore tndunance we hid {” 


hough the building had gone down 

in flames, heavily insulated Shaw- 
Walker Fire-Files saved the heart of 
their business—their records. 

Records of sales, contracts, orders, 
accounts receivable, essential corre- 
spondence...all in Fire-Files, survived 
the blaze to keep their business alive. 

Both building and business were 
insured but time loss would have 
meant disaster...for in business today, 
time is the critical factor. 

Equip your office with this practi- 
cal point-of-use protection now. It 
will pay its way in peace of mind and 
in steps and minutes saved every day. 
Shaw-Walker has ‘‘time-engineered”’ 
34 types of fireproof cabinets to keep 
records safe, ready to use in seconds, 
before and after fire. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 





payroll equipment—everything for 
the office except machines—each com- 
pletely ‘‘time-engineered” for the 
needs of every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new business 


Time-rated, point-of-use 
protection saves steps ~w 
—steps up production. 
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: Each drawer an 

1 individual safe, insulated 
| on all six sides. hal 
: Easy-operating 

1 drawers reduce fatigue. 
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Free-coasting, 
floater-bearing slides. —————=<""~ 

















or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day ! 


All Fire-Files equipped 
with locks — signal plunger 
or new manipulation-proof , 
combination. 





Foolproof latch on 
each drawer. 


| 
i 
1 
i 
i] 
All around good looks— ; 
cast bronze hardware 1 
—well-proportioned, ! 
attractive colors. ; 

I 

1 

1 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Awealth of information on “‘time-engineered "office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 86. Michigan. 


@ SHAW WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 











Guless the Lord 
build the house... 


Twice in one lifetime we have tried to 
build peace, both times we have failed. 
And both times God was kept from 
the peace table—the first time be- 


cause the world was “too busy”; 





the second time because God was 











barred by Communism. This, despite 
the Bible warning that “Unless the 
Lord build the house, they labor 

in vain that build it.” 
A return to religion and to the indi- 
vidual freedoms of our founding 
fathers will make America 
strong spiritually and morally. 
Let’s reaffirm our faith in God 
and our faith in the power of prayer. 
Then our labors will not be in vain. 
Let’s all help by truly practicing 
day by day the principles of religion. 


TEXAS AND Btn RAIL WAY 
on [owas ——— oT TS See: ce 











Send today for a reprint of the article, “The Four 
Pillars of Freedom—Work, Save, Vote and Pray,” 
and for reprints of this advertisement. Write to 
J. B. Shores, Public Relations Department, Texas 
and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. No charge, 
of course. 
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>> Another call for U.S. help can be expected from Italy. 
Floods are causing damage estimated at half a billion dollars--one fourth 
of the Italian Government's budget. But even before these floods poured in..... 
Flood of goods from Northe-n Italy was saturating the market. It has yet 





to be mopped up. U.S. aid, in the form of defense orders for Northern Italy's 
industries, is therefore in urgent demand. Flood relief for people and towns is 





urgent, too, but you can see an end to that. To an American reporter visiting 
Northern Italy, the business problem looks harder to deal with. 


>> Business problem in Italy is this: Buying slump developed last spring, as it 
did in the U.S. and most parts of Western Europe. Italians still aren't buying 
freely, although there's a slight seasonal upturn now. Public backs away from 
items like clothing, in view of post-Korea price rise. People are mending, not 








buying. Car and radio sales are in a Slump. Plenty of goods, few buyers. 
Duying. 


>> As a result.....Biggest firms in Northern Italy are cutting production and 





shortening their work week. Selling prices are not being cut. Big firms arrange 
prices among themselves, pat themselves on the back for not raising prices. 

Most consumers' goods, except food, are feeling the pinch. Not all, though. 
Motor scooters, for example, are still much sought after. They cost about $200, 
can be bought on time. Average well-paid worker in Northern Italy, making about 
$750 a year, can buy one in 24 months. 

Small Italian cars, however, selling for about $2,000, are a drug on the 
market. They're for middle class and wealthy--not so numerous in Italy. 














>> Italian industrialists see defense orders as their only way out. 

Automotive industries are among the few working on pilot orders from the 
Italian military. These are very small orders, however. It's hoped that U.S. 
and allies will place large orders in Italy very soon now. 

Industry is ready and waiting. Plant capacity is available, especially with 
the cutback in civilian output. Skilled labor is more than ample. Energy, in the 
form of electricity, coal and natural gas, is abundant at the moment. And raw 











materials--steel and copper bought for high civilian output--are currently ample. 
Later on, raw materials may be a problem. Normally, Italy has a deficit in then. 


>> Top industrialists in Milan and Turin know war orders are not a permanent 
Solution. But they figure such orders can start a helpful trend. 

Italy's role in world trade, in their opinion, lies in processing. Raw ma- 
terials are sent to Italy for processing. Then, say 80 per cent of the raw ma- 
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terial will be converted into exports to fill the order, the rest remaining in 
Italy as payment.....In other words: Italy should manufacture for export on or- 
der, renting out her industrial capacity and industrial skills. 

This is the formula Italy has been following in the postwar period. It has 
worked fairly well. Plant capacity in Italy was less damaged by the war than in 
cther parts of Europe. But, as other countries rebuilt, Italy ran into trouble. 

Now there is a chance to revive the formula. lant capacity in much of 
Western Europe and the U.S. is badly squeezed by rearmament needs. 

It's about the only hope for Italy, only way to cut in on world markets for 
raw materials. Italy can't afford to continue paying twice as much for her cop- 
per, zinc and lead as the U.S. Italy can't afford to buy in the free market 
while the U.S. and Britain have the controlled markets sewed up. 











>> High cost of labor in Italy is as much a factor as high material costs. 
This is how one of the big Milan manufacturers sums up his labor costs: 

Social-security charges run anywhere from two thirds to four fifths as large 
as his pay roll. These charges are for unemployment relief (Italy has 2 million 
unemployed), old-age pensions, medical care. Most big employers provide, in ad- 
dition, free lunches, paid vacations at a resort, free baby care. 

Skilled workers get perhaps one fourth to one third of American wages. This 
sounds like cheap labor. But the average Italian turns out only about one fifth 
as much work as an American. So labor ccsts are higher in Italy. In fairness, 
though, it's obvious that machinery and power at an Italian's elbow are less. 








>> "Go slow" techniques among Northern Italy's factory workers are common, de- 
Spite all the welfare benefits. "Go slow" habit flourished in days when both 
managers and workers conspired to produce as little as possible for Fascists. 
Now, Communist labor leaders find it easy to sell "go slow" once more. 


>> From the worker's point of view.....With production and hours cut, there's 
an excuse to spread the work, even to strike to prevent use of new machinery. 
Firing workers is almost impossible. Until recently, it was illegal to 
fire anybody. Now Communists threaten general strike if big firms do any firing. 
Result is that companies keep workers on even when there is no work for 
them to do. Milan and Turin factories have thousands of such "deadheads." 
Add all these factors up, and you see why Italian labor costs are high. 








>> Extent of Communist influence in Italian industry has to be seen to be 
believed. For instance: One of the biggest firms in North Italy, employing some 
50,000 workers, knows that about half of these are Communist. Of these around 
4,000 are hard-core Communists. These 4,000, however, include the leaders of 
the union and formulate its policies. Others, band-wagon Communists, go along 
with the leaders because Communist leaders get most out of the employers. 

Anti-Communist unions are growing stronger, but are split between Catholic 
and Socialist leaders. United, they might overpower Communists. But nobody in 
Italy expects the Catholics and Socialists ever to join forces. 

Recruits for Communists, at the same time, keep pouring into Northern Italy 
every day. Sicily sends over droves of job seekers. Jobs, of course, are not 
to be had. Soon discouragement sets in and the money gives out. Then it's time 
for the Communist organizers to move in, which they do. 
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Now! The Compact, Desk-Top OZAMATIC 


GIVES YOU DIRECT COPIES 


AT NEW LOW COST! 





THINK OF THESE SAVINGS 
No Typing! No Writing! 
No Gelatins, No Inks, No Muss! 


At last here is a low-cost, high-quality, 
high-speed copying machine that fits 
your business needs! The new Ozamatic 
desk-top machine reproduces anything 
written, drawn, typed or printed—brings 
you the world’s most versatile copying 
process! 

The new Ozamatic produces clear, 
exact Ozalid copies up to 16” wide, and 
in any desired length...in a wide choice 





1. Just 


inks or ¢ — 
darkroom! 





Cut Copying Costs... Use 


OZALID. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 








Here's How Orematic 
Saves You Money ! 


Feed in Originals 
o stencils 
No retyping: “no "ye-ready! 


n, Dry Exact Copies 





on a variety of papers, cloths and 
metal foils. Ozamatic reproduces from any 
translucent original. For opaque originals, 
a fast, inexpensive intermediary process is 
required. 

Ozamatic delivers the first copy in sec- 
onds—clean, dry and ready to use—and up 


of colors... 


no plates... to a thousand copies an hour. All at a cost 
t of about 1142¢ per copy. 
, One Speedy Noiseless ANYONE CAN OPERATE THE OZAMATIC after 
lution five minutes instruction! Absolutely clean 
Revo _no messy in operation, fully self-contained within 
No negatives - - ‘cals anoke streamlined, desk-top machine. 


FOR FULL DETAILS on how Ozamatic can boost your 
production and cut paperwork costs, call the Ozalid 
Distributor listed in your local phone book—or use 
the coupon below. 


. Clea ; 
* Instant y - 
freading .-- 0 P 
ee. . no smudge or U/, 
distortion ..- 10 waiting! ISA 


p------------— 


Ozalid 
Dept. US-3 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me the full facts about your new 
OZAMATIC Desk-Top Machine. 


Name 





Position......... 





Company........ 





Street Address 





City. State.. 
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> aps lag IN KOREA have crossed the 100,000 mark 
after 17 months of war. 

This mark was reached within 12 months during 
World War I and within 20 months during World War 
II. 

The losses would be bearable if a military decision 
had been achieved or if a decision were in prospect. 

But the so-called “truce” now being negotiated will 
be an uneasy one. Nobody in any important military 
position trusts the Communists to abide by any agree- 
ment they sign, and if they can obtain a military ad- 
vantage in breaking the truce, they will do so. They did 
this repeatedly in fighting the Nationalists in China. 
The series of truces helped the Communists. 

To date the military advantage is on the side of the 
Communists.-American policy which rejected General 
MacArthur’s advice last winter and adopted instead a 
strategy of defense and curtailed offense has now been 
effectively challenged by a Communist build-up of air 
power as well as ground power. 

Careful reading of the latest report of General Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Chief of the U.S. Air Force, after an in- 
spection trip to Korea, tells an amazing story of how 
the United States has deliberately forfeited the initia- 
tive in air warfare to the enemy. The report is printed 
in full text in this issue, beginning on page 16. 






What General Vandenberg says is that “al- 
most overnight China has become one of the major air 
powers of the world,” and that “obviously, it has at- 
tained this status as the direct beneficiary of another 
power possessing the essential industrial and technical 
resources that Communist China itself lacks.” 

Yet Russia is still a member of the United Nations, 
and the Korean war is supposed to be a United Na- 
tions war. Perfidy is ignored in the interest of a dis- 
credited expediency. 

The Air Force Chief reveals that, while during the 
first year of the war “our air forces enjoyed virtually 
absolute air supremacy—they were able to range at 
will over the entire Korean peninsula,” this is no longer 
true. He declares that our “control of the air in North- 
west Korea, although by no means lost, is not as firm 
as it was.” 

It is to be noted that here is a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff also saying that “the air war over Korea 
so far has been a limited war, a war in which the blows 
that might lead to a decision have been withheld.” 

What this means is that we have refused to use the 
maximum force available to us—we have refused to 





THE FIRST 100,000? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


bomb enemy bases and we have permitted the enemy 
to build up both land forces and air forces. 

This is not the way to fight a war—nor is it the way 
to keep from being involved in a third world war. 

This is not keeping faith with the boys who have 
given their lives. 

This is not playing fair with the next 100,000 casual- 
ties to be incurred in the Far East if we pursue the 
“phony war,” influenced by policies that are a mixture 
of pacifism, timidity and pressure politics from nations 
which are contributing only a token amount of their 
man power to the struggle while American boys bear 
the brunt of the sacrifice. 

“The surest and most economical way of establish- 
ing air supremacy,” says General Vandenberg, “is to 
shatter an enemy air force on the ground—to destroy 
systematically the bases from which his aircraft oper- 
ate, together with ground facilities that make it pos- 
sible for them to operate, and the factories that provide 
a flow of replacement for his air force in being.” 

That’s what General MacArthur, too, said earlier 
this year, only to encounter the charge from-Adminis- 
tration spokesmen that he was a “war monger.” 


But now that the casualties have reached 100,- 
000, is Korea a “police action”? Could we have short- 
ened the war by using our air power effectively? How 
much more time are we about to give the Communists 
to build up their air power and eventually to drive us 
out of Korea altogether? Is our Army there to be sac- 
rificed by a truce that can be broken any time the 
Communists decide to do so? 

Does anyone really believe that, with a truce line 
agreed upon, the United Nations is to be permitted to 
send observers behind the enemy lines now to learn 
whether the truce is being used by the enemy to build 
up his strength? If that were possible nowadays, then 
Moscow would be agreeing to international inspection 
of atomic and other weapons and the world would be 
on the road to a reduction of armament. 

Realism and the Communist record tell us to discount 
completely the current truce negotiations as merely 4 
piece of strategy in the war against us. 

We have lost valuable time in recent months, mili- 
tarily speaking. We now are planning to give the enemy 
more time, when he really hasn’t been defeated. He 
actually has today a better military position than ours. 

The draft calls go on and they will get larger as we 
face the truth in Korea—an uneasy, uncertain and 
probably futile truce. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHISKY 









World’s Choicest Blend 










finest-tasting 
whisky 


in the world! 


Few. if any. of the world’s great 
whiskies can equal the quality of 


Sir John Schenley . .. none can 





match its delightful taste! Rare and 
full-bodied, yet the lightest A Schenley Mark of Merit Whisky 


whisky you've ever tasted. 


BLFY 






IDED WHISKY 86.8 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN. THIS PRODUCT ARE 8 YEARS OR MORE OLD. 35% STRAIGHT WHISKY, 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 











Your laxes...and Ours 


HELP SUBSIDIZE HIGHWAY, 
AIRWAY AND WATERWAY TRANSPORT 


Railroads pay their own way... from revenues 
received for their services. That’s as it should be. 


From those revenues the railroads also pay more 
than a billion dollars a year in taxes. Those 
taxes...and your taxes...help contribute to 
government subsidization of competing forms 
of transportation. 


Because of this enormous financial help, other 
forms of transportation are able to offer rates 
that do not reflect the true cost of providing 
service. Part of the real cost of such service is 
hidden. As a taxpayer you have to help pay for 
the hidden part whether you use such service or 


not. And the railroads have to help pay for it 
while competing with it. 


A recent report of New York’s Regional Plan 
Association said: “...the public subsidy for 
highway, waterway and airport systems has been 
tremendous .. .’’ Actually this government sub- 
sidization of highway, airway and waterway 
transportation is at a rate currently in excess of 
$1% billion a year. 


Railroads prefer to pay their own way. But in the 
interest of equality of transport opportunity so 
should other carriers. Rates for all forms of trans- 
port should reflect the real cost of doing business 


® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ® 


Go by Train. . . In Safety and Comfort 
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